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BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 





The Year has lost its leaves again, 
The world looks old and grim ; 

God folds his robe of glory thus, 
That we may see but Him. 


And all his stormy messengers, 
That come with whirlwind breath, 
Beat out our chaff of vanity, 
And leave the grains of faith. 


We will ngt feel, while summer waits 
Her rich delights to share, 

What sinners, miserably bad, 
How weak and poor we are. 


We tread through fields of speckled flowers 
As if we did not know 

Our Father made them beautitul 
Because he loves us 80. 


We hold his splendors in our hands, 
As if we held the dust; 

And deal his judgments, as if man 
Than God could be more just. 


We seek in prayers and penances 
To do the martyr’s part, 

Remembering not the promises 
Are to the pure in heart. 


From evil and forbidden things 
Some good we think to win, 

And to the last analysis 
Experiment with sin. 


We seek no oil, in summer time, 
Our winter lamps to trim, 

But strive to bring God down to us, 
More than to rise to him. . 


And when he comes the nearest, most 
Our weak complaints we raise, 
Lacking the wisdom to perceive 
The mystery of his ways. 


For when drawn closest to himself, 
Then least his love we mark ; 

The very wings that shelter us 
From peril, make it dark. 


Sometimes he takes his hands from us 
When storms the loudest blow, 

That we may learn how weak alone, 
How strong in him, we grow. 


Through the cross iron of our free will 
And fate, we plead for light, 

As if God gave us not enough 
To do our work aright. 


We will not see, but blindly take 
The wrong and crooked path, 

And in our own hearts light the fires 
Of a consuming wrath. 


The fashion of his providence 
Our way is so above, 

We serve him not, ho take the most 
Of his exhaustless love. 


We serve him in the good we do, 
The blessings we embrace ; 

Not lighting farthing candles for 
The palace of his grace. 


He has no need of our poor aid, 
His purpose to pursue ; 

°Tis for our pleasure, not for his, 
That we his work must do— 


Not ceasing when temptations come— 
°Tis right it thus should be ; 

If we were perfect.in ourselves, 
What were we less than he? 


Our God has made us great enough ; 
So great, that if we would, 

Our finite powers may stretch themselves 
To his infinitude. 


Then blow, O wild winds, as ye list, 
And let the Year look grim— 

He folds his robe of glory thus, 
That we may see but Him. 
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In all nations, in which republican govern- 
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A DECADE OF THE SLAVE POWER, 


“THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION, AND PER- 
PETUATION OF SLAVERY, THE VITAL AND 
ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NATIONAL GOV- 


The great subject before the people of the 
United States, at the present time, is the dis- 
turbing action of Slavery in the administration 
of their Government. Everywhere it is the 
matter in debate, when men are talking poli 
tics. The members of the National Legisla- 
ture met six weeks ago, but as yet there is no 
National Legislature capable of doing business. 
The law-making power is in abeyance, and no 

one can guess how long it will continue so, 
4 The reason is, that the more than twenty votes 
which, by the three-fifths rule, represent slaves 
and Slavery, in the House of Representatives, 
have overpowered that majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of freemen, which would otherwise 
have immediately chosen a Speaker, and set 
the wheels of Government in motion. Daring 
the same time, we have been watching every 


civil war, which it seemed scarcely possible 


ti- | duced in Pennsylvania.” —{ Jbid., p. 452. 
tution, were men well read in political history ; 
and when they inquired for the antagonists to 
Freedom, against which it would be prudent io 
erect safeguards, they found two to be largely 
treated of in the books, viz: an order of Priest- 
hood, and an order of Hereditary Nobles. Thus 
instructed, they took care to provide that “no 
title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States,” (Constitution, Art. J, 2 9,) and that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion.” — [ Amendments, 


respect to the subversion of free institutions by 
&n aristocracy constituted and organized on the 
basis of cwnership of slaves. Such a revolu- 
tion was without precedent; and against it ac- 
cordingly they failed to set up any express con- 


® are in the last siage of a vigorous at- 
ae &Tevolution of that kind. The slave- 
oligarchy of the United States, consist- 

Aes the extremely suspicious 
dead e census, of three or four hun- 
thousand in g Populetion of twenty-five 


groun : on apparently good 
ds, believe them to amount to not more 


ie = Consolidate, beyond recall, that 
Bring, the Government of the country, 
anearly period, has been passing 

is perfect won TP idly into its hands. ‘There 
y ag ©88 in the party-designation recent- 
umed by its opponents. The Republican 

; t the Government of these 
States shall be, and continue to be, a 
_ an Government, in form: and adminis- 
cn ajo that no Slave Power Aristocracy 


2 Such movements, until obstructed, must 


ia evelopment of the power which thereof inuneble 1 make any efeclaal forts ‘wih mili. | til he wledged. that it was done as well as 





the of social influences over the common 
mind. They clearly understood how much more 
pliable, in the long run, and taking one man 
with another, Northern Representatives would 
prove, when transferred to the social circles of 
a Southern latitude, than when surrounded by 
the associations of home and by the hearty at- 
mosphere of Liberty. Congress first met in New 
York. The most exciting question of its first 
session proved to be that which arose respecting 
the future seat of the General Government. The 
choice seemed at first to lie between Philadel- 
phia and New York, but the Southern States 
were importunate for a site upon the Potomac, 
and so calm a statesman as Mr. Madison declar- 
ed that Virginia would never have ratified the 
Constitution, could she have foreseen what pass- 
ed in that debate, The controversy was settled, 
the following year, by one of those Compro- 
mises, by which the claims of Freedom have 


annexing Texas, in December, 1845, have been 
crowded with events which the fature historian 
may have to tecord asso many successive steps 
of an oligarchical revolution, demolishing the 
republican fabric of the statesmen of seventy 
years ago. A brief recital of a portion of these 
events, which it is proposed to present in a few 
papers, may well be introduced by a still more 
concise reference to some of those, at earlier 
periods, which prepared the way for them. 

In 1620, a Dutch ship, coming with a cargo 
of Africans into James river, laid the founda- 
tion of the social fabric of what were to be the 
Southern States. The Carolinas, Maryland, 
and Delaware, followed the example of Vir- 
ginia; as did Georgia, after her first, twenty 
years, to the great grief of her philanthropic 


: : since so often been carried to the wall. The 
founder. The three ::iddle Colonies had some | Southern interest was op to ths assump- 
slaves, chiefly employed in domestic service. | tion of the State debts. ) or three votes 
Some negroes having been brought to Boston | were wanted to secure a majori for that policy 


in the House. Jefferson was called into coun- 
cil, and, through his mediation, two Virginia 
members were induced to change their vote on 
the State debts, in consideration of a consent, 
on the part of Northern Representatives, to fix 
the seat of Government permanently, after ten 
years, on the Potomac. In consequence of this 
arrangement, the necessary buildings having 
been erected at what is now Washington, the 
Government was removed thither in the last 

ear of the century, and of Mr. Adams’s Admin- 
istration. There has been no day, from that 
day to the present, when the National “—y 
tion has not felt the influence of the residence 
of the National Government in the midst of a 
slaveholding community. 


in 1846, the magistrates sent them back to 
Guinea, declaring themselves “bound by the 
first opportunity to bear witness against the 
heinous and erying sin of man-stealing, | Mass. 
Colony Records, II, 168,] and deter all others 
belonging to us to have to do with such vile 
and most odious courses, justly abhorred of all 
good and just men.” In May, 1701, Boston 
instructed its Representatives to move to “ put 
a period to negroes being slaves.” But the 
policy of the mother country stood in the way 
of any such legislation, and a small number of 
slaves continued to be held in the Northern 
Colonies. 

The census of 1790 showed 700,000 slaves 
‘| in the United States—of which number, Virgin- 
ia counted 293,000; South Carolina, 107,000 ; 
and Georgia, 29,000. During the war of the 
Revolution, their presence had been felt seri- 
ously to cripple the military efficiency of the 
Colonies wherein they were held; and their 


large number in Virginia must be regarded as 
furnishing the chief explanation of the fact that 
she sent to the field only between one third and 
one half as many soldiers as Massachusetts, 
though the soil of the latter Colony was clear 
of the enemy after the first year of the war.* 

While the feeling which dictated the asser- 
tion in the Declaration of Independence, of the 
inalienable right of all men “to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” was still recent 
and operative, there was a general disposition 
in all the States, except South Carolina and 
Georgia, to relieve the country from the evils 
of Slavery, present and threatened. A year af- 
ter the peace with England, (March 1, 1784,) 
Mr. Jefferson reported to the Congress of the 
Confederation a plan for the government of all 
“the territory ceded, or to be ceded, by the in- 
dividual States to the United States.” It pro- 
vided that such territory should from time to 
time be “ formed into distinct States,” and that 
“after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there 
should be neither Slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude in any of the said States, otherwise than 
in the punishment of crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted to have been 
personally guilty.” 

Of the twenty-three delegates present and 
voting, sixteen were in favor of the proviso; 
seven were opposed. But the rules of the Con- 
federation Congress required a majority of the 
thirteen States to carry 8 measure, and no State 
could give a vote except through as many as 
two delegates. Six States voted for the pro- 
viso. One more vote was wanted. Delaware 
was without a representative. New Jersey had 
but one. He voted for the plan, but his col- 
league, who would have sustained him, and car- 
ried it, was called away from Congress a day 
or two before the decision of the question, and 
wes detained till a day or two after; and so 
that beneficent measure failed. It was revived 
by Mr. Dane, of Massaghusetts, in 1787, and 
carried, but then in @ more limited form, being 
made to apply only tu the territory northwest 
of the Ohio. 

In the Convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution, Slavery secured three advantages. 
It obtained provisions—1. That neither the im- 
portation of slaves [from abroad] nor their mi- 
gration [from one State to another] should be 
prohibited by Congress for the next twenty 
years. 2. That no State should pass a law giv- 
ing freedom to slaves esca from othe 
States, 3. That five slaves should be counted 
as equivalent to three freemen, in fixing the 
population basis of representation in the lower 

ouse of Congress. These provisions endan- 
gered the adoption of the Constitution by the 
Northern States. Gouverneur Morris said, in 
the Convention, that ‘he would sooner sub- 
mit himself to a tax for paying for all the ne- 
groes in the United States, than saddle posteri- 
ty with such a Constitution.” “He never 
would concur in upholding domestic Slavery. 
It was a nefarious institution.”—[ Madison Pa- 
pers, 1263, 1265. 

In the Massachusetts Convention for adopt- 
ing the Constitution, Judge Dawes urged the 
shortness of the time that the offensive provisions 
would have any force; “although Slavery is 

not smitten by an apoplexy, yet it has received 
of|a mortal wound, and will ie of a consump- 
tion.” —| Elliot’s Debates, I, p. 41.] 
in| . “‘ After the year 1808,” said Mr. Wilson, in 
the Pennsylvania Convention, “the Congress 
will have power to prohibit the importation of 
slaves, notwithstanding the mat eT of any 
State to the contrary. I consider this as lay- 
ing the foundation for banishing Slavery out of 
the country; and though the period is more 
distant than J conld wish, yet it will produce 
the same kind, gradual change that was 











Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1855, by 
Elbert Perce, in the Clerk’s Office of the Circuit Court 
of the District of Columbia.} 
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ROSA AND HER SUITORS. 


A TALE OF SWEDISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY EMILIE F. CARLEN, 


Author of “One Year of Wedlock,’ “ The Bride of Omburg,” 
Ge. fe. 





TRANSLATED BY ELBERT PERCE, 


CHAP. XX—Concluded. 

And then her thoughts and fancies wandered 
away to the period when Rosa, a young and 
admired widow, would have a house of her 
own, far exceeding everything that H had 
ever yet witnessed in pomp and splendor, and 
where she herself might rule supreme. 

“Yes, indeed, old man, it is not so bad, after 
all, when I come to consider,” said she, as her 
husband entered; “and we can hold our 
tongues until he chooses to speak—of course we 
can, and let him have his way; but, of course, 
you see, my dear Widen, what is going to take 
place. I guessed it at once, and, though I 
would not say anything to you about it, I have 
long since been looking on quietly, and knew 
that it would end in this way. Oh, yes, I al- 
ways thought so.” 

“End in what way, my dear Brigitta Marie? 
I really did not exactly understand what the 
Professor meant.” 

“Oh, you are so stupid. Certain things are 
never clear until I have explained them to you. 
Could you not see that he meant himself, when 
he spoke of a suitor; and did you not hear him 
say that he had always been opposed to her 
marrying the Captain? It is all very plain. 
And when we consider Rosa’s frequent visits 
to her old friend, and her joyous, happy face 
when she returns—for the girl has a taste of 
her own, not much like anybody else—I think 
there is evidence sufficient to establish the cred- 
ibility of my views. Now, you understand the 
whole affair, do you not?” 

“No, most certainly I donot. You must 
excuse my want of penetration; and excuse 
me, but I fear you are mistaken. If it had been 
himself that he meant, he might have married 
her at once; I do not even think the matter 
worthy of consideration.” 

“But, my dear Widen,” complained the lady, 











Have I not been always sharp-sighted, and 
have I not always seen very clearly into all 
matters which lay within my sphere? You used 
to place great reliance in you wife’s judgment, 
but times have changed.” 
“Yes, such is the common course of the 
world.” 
At this short speech of her husband, she 
found occasion to use a stock of sighs and 
tears, which she had ready when she chose to 
feel that she had been insulted. 
“My dear Brigitta Marie, what childishness,” 
said he, in a very kind manner. “T am always 
glad to believe what you say, and have not the 
least doubt of your penetration ; and, as nothing 
is impossible, you may, after all, be right in this 
instance; but be that as it may, my love, pray 
remember to ask Rosa no questions of any 
kind, and do not give her the least hint of your 
ideas.” 
Some weeks after these events found Mr. 
Widen seated in his counting-house, convers- 
ing contentedly with his partner, Mr. M 
about a speculation which promised to be very 
lucrative, and which the new firm was thinking 
of undertaking. In this kind of commercial 
pro- | clock-work, which the Professor had so happi- 
ly succeeded in constructing, Mr. Widen was 
to be looked upon as soul, and Mr. M—— as 
nd | the body, which diligently and zealously follow- 
before the close of the century and of the third | ed all the moyements of the ruling power. In 
term of Presidential office, the Slavery interest | the next room were seated at their desks the 
had already carried two points, of which recent ounger clerks, all engaged with their business. 
events have manifested the extreme importance. The whole house wore @ genuine commercial 
In a careful interpretation pf the clause of the | appearance. The Merchant’s family occupied 
Constitution relating to fugitive slaves, iis pur-| the upper stories, and Mr. M——, being a 
Ee appears to have been merely to restrain | bachelor, contented himeelf with the apart- 
tates, into which they might flee, from passing | ments on the ground floor, as hey were near- 
laws for their emancipation, They shall not, | est to the counting-house. Madame ides had 
“in consequence of any law or regulation; again begun to look up, and saluted her old 
,| therein, be discharged from such service or | acquaintances from the window as they passed, 
in | labor.” —[ Constitution, Article 4, 7 2.] The with an air which seemed to say that she trust- 
clause contains no grant to Congress of power | ed once more to avenge herself for their past 
over the subject, though in the next preceding | indifference. 
section power is expressly given “to prescribe | ‘True, this residence was nothing in compari- 
the manner ia which apts, reco and pro: | son with that in which she once lived; but it 
ceedings,” of one State, “shall be proyed in an-| was a perfect Paradise compared with the lit- 
other.” Mr. Rantoul very fully and ray wed tle, low, dismal hut which she had just left ; 
sively argued this point in his speech of June | gnd ‘she felt well pleased, and even happy and 
11, 1852.—[ See A ix to the Congressional | fortunate, in her hew, cheerful dwelling. But 
Globe, XXV, 792.] Mr. Webster, in his 7th| Rosa was the most ful and happy of all 
of March speech, declared that it had been, and | the members of the family. Her warm grati- 
continued to be, his opinion, that the Constitu- | tude towards her noble-hearted old friend, and 
tional provision was simply “an injunction up-| her own sense of happiness, increased ev 
on the States themselves.”—{ I/id., X X11, 274.] | day. She felt deeply and sensibly how muc 
But the Second Go: ght peony 1 she hed to thank the Professor for his tender- 














~' 


The Federal Constitution was ratified; the 
Government was organized accordingly, and 


made happy too; for she would yield in the end, 
if she ly 

not think so, uncle 
again assured me that nothing would induce 


ly believe that this can be the serious feeling 


distrustfully, “how can you be so self-willed ?. 


had any esteem for him, Do you 
True, she has 


her to unite her lot to Ferdinand’s ; but I hard- 
of her heart, if she really was ever attached to 


him.” 

“Of the first there is not a doubt,” returned 

the Professor, earnestly ; “but Hilda’s charac- 

ter is as firm as steel; and, to’your honor, I 

will believe also, Rosa, that if Mannerstedt, 

which, of course, is out of the question, were 

to behave in a similar manner towards you, 

you would act in the same way, too.” 

“T am not so sure of thai, dear uncle; my 

love for him is boundless ; and I do not know 

what I could not forgive him.” 

“That is easy enough to say,” rejoined the 

Professor, a little petulantly, “when there is 

no chance of being put to the test. But do not 

encourage Ferdinand in any hope of this kind, 

for I will confide to you, and you alone, that 
the evening before she left for Lindfors, I sent 
for her here, to give her a little trifle in case of 
need; and then I asked her, in confidence, if 
she would not forgive Ferdinand, and consent 
to become his wife, in which case I would join 
their hands, and give them my blessing ; but, 
no, it was all in vain. 

“Hilda is one in a hundred. Once convinced 
that she is in the right, and she will not be 
moved by any persuasion. I knew that she was 
oing to a dull, uninteresting kind of existence 
in the country, and thought, perhaps, her 
strength might waver under the trial; but she 
remained like herself. I cannot withhold from 
her my respect and good will, though I almost 
feel inclined to wish that she had been a little 
less proud. She thanked me, and wept for joy 
at hearing that I was willing to receive her as 
a daughter to my home and heart ; at the same 
time she assured me she should never change 
her opinjon, and that it would be impossible 
for her ever to devote a feeling to Ferdinand 
other than that of friendship. I did not try 
any more persuasion, but I really feel sorry for 
the boy; and co I have promised him that he 
shall travel for some months, and see the world, 
should he get a refusal in answer to his last 
letter.” 

On the day following this conversation, we 
will introduce our readers to the Merchant’s 
new residence. Rosa was at her sewing, when 
she received a letter, the post mark of which 
announced that it come from Hilda. Overjoy- 
ed, she broke the seal, and found enclosed a 
small, thin note, addressed to Ferdinand, from 
which she foreboded bad news for him. 

Hilda’s letter was full of sympathy for her 
friend’s fate, and then she passed on to her 
own affairs ; described her journey, and the ac- 
quaintance to which it had led with Wailinder, 
the most agreeable and sensible person that 
she ever remembered meeting. 

“ And who, my dear Rosa,” the letter added, 
ig yery nearly as handsome as Mannerstedt.” 
She then described his visit on the Sabbath, 
the beautiful service, and their excursion to the 
Neck’s Island; and her letter was in a lively 
and joyful strain, very different from anything 
she had ever written before. 

Rosa smiled, and thought— 

“No wonder she cannot forgive Ferdinand ; 
she never loved him.” 

A postscript followed : , 

“ Dear Rosa, give the enclosed to Ferdinand ; 
and tell him to desist from all farther endeay- 
ors—they will be quite fruitless.” 
“ Yes, indeed, labor lost,” said Rosa, with a 
sigh; “Ferdinand must be a man—he must 
forget Hilda—and I hope and trust he will, and 
learn to conquer an affection which can now he 
but a weakness.” 
The sarce evening she met Ferdinand at the 
Professor's. The note burned in her hand, yet 
she hesitated each time when she was about to 


worthy and 

man, “so that I can consent to it with 

heart. But mow, Rosa, my dear, give me my 

Pipe and see that my tea is prepared rightly. 
? 


a A beam out of 


world is fall of women. He will soon find some | black hai d i ight- 
) one to love, and we can rejoice now that he has oly ay Ae deeb, dary ot 
n and on Hilda outfof his head; and when his heart 


healed, I think it will not be very long before 


he feels the old symptoms for a new object.” 


“T only is choice may fall upon some 
person,” said the old gentle- 


1 my 


it will not be long before a bright ray of 
, —— for you, too.” 
sa smiled at her kind frien“, and, having 


finished her occupation, seated’ herself, happy 
and contented, and listened to the interesting 
conversation of the Professor. 





For the National Era. 
THE BROTHERS. 


BY E, D, E, N. SOUTHWORTH, 


CHAPTER I. 
OWillfe the Goal goal ori,” °°" 
To pags of nature, sins of will, 
Defee f doubt, and taints of blood. 
} Tennyson. 

“On Friday, the 24th ultimo, the mulatto 
boy, Valenting, convicted of the murder of his 
master, was,executed according to his sen- 
tence.” Such was the item that met my eyes, 
in glancing over the columns of a Southern pa- 
per. It made no more impression upon me at 
the time than such paragraphs make upon you 
or any of us—that is, none at all. My glance 
slided over that to the next items, chronicling 
in order the success of a benevolent ball, the 
arrival of a popular singer, &c.; and I should 
have forgotten all about it, had not the execu- 
tion occurred near the plantation of a dear 
friend, with whom I was accustomed to pass a 
part of every year. From that friend I heard 
the story, and found that those two lines com- 
prised a domestic tragedy, which, for its inspi- 
rations of pity and terror, equalled any old 
Greek drama that I ever read. I know not if 
I cau do anything like justice to the subject, by 

giving the story in my own words. 

Near the city of M——, on the A river, 
stood the plantation of Red Hill. It was one 
of the largest cotton plantations in the South, 
covering several square miles, but it was ill- 
cultivated and unprofitable. 

The plantation house was situated a mile 
back from the river, in a grove of trees on the 
brow of the hill, quite out of the reach of fog 
and miasma. 

At the time I speak of, it was owned by Col. 
Waring, a widower, with one son, to whom he 
had given his mother’s family name of Oswaid. 
The ostensible female head of this house was 
the Major's own mother, Madame Waring, an 
old lady of French extraction, and now fallen 
deeply into the vale of years and infirmities, 
The real head was Phaedra, a female slave, and 
a Mestizza* by birth. Phaedra had one child, 


a boy, some two years younger than the heir of 
the family. Notwithstanding the want of a lady 
hostess at the head of the table, there was not 
a pleasanter or a more popular mansion in the 
State than Colonel Waring’s. Indeed, he might 
be said to have-kept open house, for his dwell- 
ing was half the time filled with company, com- 
prising old and young gentlemen, ladies, and 
children. 

Without any one habit of dissipation, Colonel 
Waring was a bon-vivant of the gayest order, 
who loved to play the host, forget care, and en- 








give it to him. At length she took courage, 
and made a sign to him to follow her into the 
library. They sat down—Rosa scarcely ventur- 
ing to breathe. Ferdinand changed color ; he 
anticipated what was coming, and, with a yery 
perceptible tremor in his voice, asked— 
“Perhaps you have received letters from 
Hilda?” ; 

“Yes, dear Ferdinand, I have, and”’ 
“ And she has commissioned you to reply to 
my letter,” said he. “SoIam not even con- 
sidered worthy of an answer from herself. In 
truth, Hilda has changed greatly.” 

“ She has only commissioned me to give you 
this.” 

She gave him the note. 

He tore it open—the few lines which it con- 
tained were quickly read—and by the unusual 
compression of the teeth against the upper lip, 
the frown on his brow, and his flushed c ods 
Rosa saw at once that he was more angry than 
sorry. Without a word, he handed the note to 
her. 

Hilda wrote—“ How often will you hear it, 
Ferdinand? No, a thousand times no, I never 
will be yours ; and, therefore, pray cease to tor- 
ture us both by these renewed ‘entreaties, which 
only lower you, and give me pain. I have but 
one request for you, and that is to forget. 
Hilda.” 

“Yes, I will forget her, the heartless, un- 
grateful girl; sheis not worthy the love of even 
a country squire,” cried Ferdinand, pacing up 
and down the room violently. 

“Such an answer—such haughtiness—such 
a total want of all affection—of all womanliness. 
I never loved her—no, never; it was all fancy, 
which deluded me with the dream; and you 
may be assured, Rosa, that from this time forth 
my heart is free. No woman shall get in there 
again in a hurry. Friendship is now the only 
feeling which I will do homage to; and you 
shal] see, for the future, I will be so rational 
and sedate, that it shall be quite a pleasure to 
you all.” ' 

At the end of this little speech, which came 
from his lips as rapidly as his feet paced over 
the flour of the little room, he took up the note, 
crushed it violently together, and then entered 
the Professor’s room. 

“ All up, uncle,” he exclaimed, tossing Hil- 
da’s answer upon the writing-table ; “ but I am 
calm, perfectly calm.” 

“ Yes, so I perceive,’’ said the old man, with 
a kind glance at his features, distorted with 
grief and anger! “ But, you will soon compose 

ourself—time will do it—and we will speak of 
itno more. You must obtain your leave, and 
thén off on your tour wherever you like, I'll 
give you travelling openies ‘for six months; 
and when you come back, you will he quite 
cured, Do your duty zealously and actively— 
keey your old uncle company—and behave 
yourself as becomes a young man.” 

“Stop,” answered the Captain, “here is my 
hand—you shall have no cause to blush for me; 
when I return, you will see I have entirely got 
over my old weakness.” 

A fortnight after this, Captain Ferdinand, in 
very good spirits, went on board a steamer to 
openbsiges, where he was to pass & little time 
before he went out into the wide ‘world. ‘™ 

“May God keep him, and bring him safe 
home again,” said the Professor, as he wiped 
away the tears which he shed at parting. “And 





and in February, 1793,,was prevailed upon t0| ness a ri @ ghe felt assured that to| now, Rosa, you are my sole comfort, and onl 
ass a law empowering not only Judges of the} him she fu indebt d for the silence of her | pleasure. They are both gone now—Wedianal 

q nited States, but town and county f tes,| parents in regard to Mr. Garben’s osal. and Hilda. Do you know, child, that at times 

to [om the production of evidence satis to| When she gave her father the letter in which | I am very sotry that I did not give way to him 
them, of escape from Igbor or service, to issue | she declined his offer, he merely said, kindly—| before, when all was well, and Hilda would haye 


warranta for the removal of fugitives to the 


“ So, so, my girl, is it already finished ?” 
States from which they were alle 


to have} And Mrs. “iden added, with one of her 


el The act Lageemtiny man’s erty, black | sweetest smiles— he iis 
or white, in one Sta mercy of an irre-| “ Heayen forbid that parents shou ool- 
sponsible affidavit msde in another, and in-| ish and Gacbeseaniee’ ekiagh to wish to con- 


ted by any knave or blockhead who might 
at aiteniien of the Peace. 

Another scheme of the utmost importance to 
the ulterior objects of the Slave Power was car- 
ried through before the close of the second year | ed at by unsuitable questions; and thus every- 
after the organiz in of the Government. The | thing wa: quiet as it should be. And who was 
Southern had perfectly well weighed ae fortuaate ae et She lavished all 
* March 29, 1779, the Committee appointed to take into armeat offor 

deration circumstances en, ‘Southern States, | young heart upon her old friend ; every day she 
to | and oe and means for their ses fn oe A visited him several times, for the house they 


del : ,| now occupied was next his. Every eveni 
hes Comms MMA al ioe Ue: Me ee wala the ade his tea, and ae aie teevinncee 


strain their children in such important mat- 
ters ;” and so this was the last of the affair. 

And the other matters, in which the Profess- 
or had recommended silence, were never hint- 





willingly marvied him? J was too obstinate, as 
usual,” 


“Pray, do not say so, my dear uncle. Are not 

all things best as they are? I really do be- 

lieve that this time it is best of all, for I am 

quite spre that Hilda never really loved Ferdi- 

nand, and they would not have been happy to- 
r.’ 

“ And what makes you think thus?” asked the 
old gentleman, quickly. It was very clear that 
he was anxious to find a valid ground for this 
presumption, for he was quite uneasy about the 


efforts of her rich, | matter. 


“ Well, uncle, here is the proof—look.” 


Hildg’s letter to was take’ 
read, and discussed. The Pralecncr totk ana 
times— 


“Yes, yes, not so stupid; but where will Fer- 
divapi.fad awife? Neither you nor Hilda suited 
m.” 











reason necessa- | when took care of him. 
ry to remain at home to event insurrection among the | “Ah, Rosa ould often . “TE she 
megross and fo prevent sect : Yel a lead only here, then poor Ferdinand might be 


“Ob, that will be all right,” anid Rosa; “the 





joy himself with his friends and neighbors. He 
was benevolent, also; no appeal to his heart 
was ever slighted. He was frequently in want 
of ready money, yet, when he had cash, it was 
as likely to be layished in injudicious alms-giv- 
ing, as expended upon his own debts or neces- 
sities. I have heard of his giving a thousand 
dollars to set 9 poor widow up in business, and 
at the same time put off his creditors, and go 
deeper into debt for his negroes’ winter clo- 
thing. In the times when the yellow fever deso- 
lated the South, his mansion year after year 
became the house of refuge to those who fled 
from the cities, yet were unable to bear the ex- 
pense of a watering-place. His house was a 
place where the trammels of conventionalism 
could, without offence, be cast off for a while. 
Children might do as they liked; young people 
as they pleased; and old folks might—dance, 
if they felt lively. “Tt was at Colonel Waring’s,” 
was sufficient explanation of any sort of eccen- 
tricity. 

Madame Waring, in her distant chamber, 
was not much more than a “ myth,” or, at best, 
a family tradition; yet her name undoubtedly 
gave a sanction to the presence of ladies in a 
house, which, without her, they would probably 
never have entered. 

The Mestizza was scarcely less of a myth. 
Everybody knew of her existence, and there 
were few who did not understand her position 
as well as that of the beautiful boy Valentine, 
who was the constant companion of Oswald; 
but these things are winked at on a plantation, 
and, besides, Phadra was never seen, nor was 
her presence to be ow except jn the well- 
ordered house, and the delicious breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers, prepared under her super- 
vision, and sent up to the guests. 

. Colonel Waring had his enemies. What man 
has not? And even among those who at times 
sat at his board, and slept under his roof, it was 
said that “justice should go before generos- 
ity;” and that Colonel Waring, by his reckless 
charities and lavish hospitality, wronged both 
his''¢veditorg and hjs hejr. Gihers whispered 
that he plunged into the excitements of com- 
pany, for the purpose of drowning thought or 
conscience; and if a stranger came into the 
neighborhood, and found himself, as he would be 
not unlikely to do, the guest of Colonel Waring, 
he would be told by some fellow-visiter that the 
late Mrs. Waring, the wife of the Colonel, had 
died, raving mad, in a Northern Lunatic Asy- 

m, 

" And, among the women, it was whispered 
that in dying she had deeply cursed the Mes: 
tizza and her son. ' 

However that might be, it is certain that 
Phedra had always manifested the most sincere 
attachment to the lady's son; and from the 
time that Oswald was left an orphan, at the 
age of six months, to the time of her death, 
no one could be a more devoted nurse or a 

reater child-spoiler than she was to him. 

hedra’s nature was despotic, and every one 
on the plantation had to yield to Master Og. 
wald, or they would find rations shortened, holy- 
days refused, work increased, clothing neglect- 
ed, and be punished ip nymevous indirect ways, 
not by their most indulgent of masters, but by 
the influence of the Mestizza. Even her own 
gon was scarcely an exception to the universal 
homage she exacted for Oswald. He had two 
claims upon her—in the first place, in her eyes 
he was the young master, the heir apparent, 
the Crown Prince—and then he had “no moth- 
er. 

And the boy on his side repaid his nurse’s 
devotion by the most sincere affection, both for 
her and for his foster brother, Valentine. 

Oswald “took after” his father, both in the 
Saxon fairness of his fresh complexion, flaxen 
hair, and lively blue eyes, and in the hearty 
benevolence and careless gayety of his dispo- 
sition. Like his father, also, he lacked self-es- 
teem, and the dignity of characier that it gives. 
Nay, he had not half so much of that quality 
as had the son of the Mestizza, whose over- 
weening pride won for him the name of “ Little 
Prince.” 

Valentine was a beautiful, an exquisitely 
beautiful boy; he was like his Mestizza moth- 
er, in the , dark-brown skin, and regular 
aquiline features ; but, instead of her ight 
hair, that fell in numerous sp 
around his neck, and when he stooped veiled 
his cheeks. In startling, yes, in absolutely 
frightful contrast to that dark skin and raven 


* The Mestizza is half Indian, half Negro.” ' 








straigh 
black locks, he had soft, shining, Wbae al j 


pi Saxon eyes! One who understands sci- 
entifically, or feels intuitively, the nature of 
such a fearful combination of antagonistic and 
never-to-be humanized elements of character, 
fated, without the saving grace of God, to be- 
come the elements of insanity and crime, can- 
not look upon its external outward signs with- 
out shuddering. 
Think of it; and wonder, if you can, at any- 
thing in his after life! Think of a boy com- 
bining in his own nature the ardent passiuns 
and impulsive temperament of the Arrican 
negro, the tameless love of freedom of the North 
American Indian, and the intellectual power 
and domineering pride of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Place him in the condition of a slave—a pet 
slave, if you will; leave him without moral and 
Christian instruction; alternately praise and 
mper or condemn and punish him—not as 
is merit, but as your caprice decides; let him 
grow up in that manner, and, as it seems to 
me, the result is so sure that it might be dem- 
onstrated in advance. 
Both the boys were great favorites with the 
visiters who frequented the house. Oswald, as 
the son of their host, and also for his bright, 
joyous, frolicsome nature; and Valentine, for 
is beauty, wit, and piquant sauciness. Will- 
ingly would Phaedra have kept the lad away 
from the “ white folks,” to whom she bore no 
very great’ love, but Oswald would not suffer 
his playmate to be separated from himself. 
Nor when the visiters had once discovered Val- 
entine’s value as an entertainer, would they 
have spared him. 
The lads did not seem in the least to under- 
stand their relations as young master and ser- 
vant, but behaved in all respects, towards each 
other, as peers—the quicker and more impul- 
sive nature taking the lead, as a matter of 
course. And that leading nature happened to 
belong to the Mestizza’s son. 
Valentine had the keenest appreciation of 
pleasure, and the quickest intelligence in dis- 
covering the way to it. In all their boyish 
amusements, Valentine was the purveyor; in 
all their adventures, he was the Jead—Oswald 
entering into all his plans, and following all his 
suggestions, with the heartiest good will. And, 
in all their childish misdemeanors, he was the 
tempter, and always, also, the willing scape- 
goat—that is to say, when in a fit of generosi- 
ty, to shield Oswald, he voluntarily assumed all 
the blame, he was perfectly willing to take all 
the punishment; but, on the contrary, if both 
were discovered in flagranti delicta, and he 
only punished, then, at such injustice, he would 
fly into the most ungovernable fury, that would 
sometimes end in phrensy and congestion of 
the brain. It was those maniacal fits of passion 
that procured for him the soubriquet of Little 
Demon, conferred upon him by the negroes of 
the plantation, in opposition to that of Little 
Prince, given him by the visiters at the house. 
Often, too, the boy gave evidence of reflec- 
tion and of feeling, beyond his years; as, for 
instance, once, when he was but nine years old, 
a lady, who delighted in his childish beauty, 
grace, and wit, allowed him frequently to othe 
in the carriage with her, and accompany her, 
when making visits, or going to places of amuse- 
ment. One day, when she was gently stroking 
his silky curls, he suddenly dropped his head 
into his hands, and burst into tears. 


botany, poetry, rhetoric, oratory, elocution, mu- 
sic, painting, and the drama—these, and other 
studies only in proportion as they related to 
these, were his delights. An esthetic rather 
than a strong intellect distinguished him, A 
love of beauty, elegance, and refinement, in all 
things—in art, science, and the drama, as well 
as in his own person, dress, and surroundings—- 
began to reveal itself. And those who did not 
understand or like Valentine, began to sneer 
at him for a pelit-maitre and a dandy. 

A change began to creep over the relations 
between the youths. Oswald was no longer a 
boy, but a young man. He could no longer 
instruct his companion, because he would 
thereby render himself obnoxious to public 
Opinion, as well as to the laws of the State, to 
which his age now made him responsible. Nei- 
ther could he bear the good-humored jests and 
the ridicule of his schoolfellows, who bantered 
him unmercifully upon his friendship for his 
“man,” calling them the foster-brothers, the 
Siamese twins, Valentine and Orson, &c.; and 
Valentine was beginning to suffer from the oc- 
casional slights, neglect, contempt, and inequal- 
ity in temper of his young master, when fortu- 
tunately the scene was changed. Oswald was 
withdrawn from the academy of M——, and 
sent to the University of Virginia, whither Val- 
entine, as his valet, attended him. 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 


First Session. 








Tuesday, January 22, 1856. 
HOUSE. 
The one hundred and twenty-first vote was 
had for Speaker, and resulted as follows : 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts - - 91 
Mr. Richardson, of Illinois - - 67 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania - - 29 
Mr.Campbell,of Ohio - - - 5 
Mr. Pennington, of New Jersey - 1 
Mr. Porter, of Missouri - 1 
Mr. Allen, of Illinois - 1 





Whole number of votes given - - 195 
Necessary to a choice - - - 98 
The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Banks.—Messrs. Albright, Allison, 
Barbour, Henry Bennett, Benson, Billinghurst, 
Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, Brenton, 
Buflington, Burlingame, Lewis D. Campbell, 
Chaffee, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cra- 

in, Cumback, Damrell, Timothy Davis, Day, 

ean, De Witt, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Darfee, 
Edie, Emrie, Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, Grow, 
Harlan, Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, Valen- 
tine B. Horton, Howard, Hughston, Kelsey, 
King, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Leiter, 
Matteson, MeCart , Meacham, Killian Miller, 
Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Nichols, Norton, Andrew 
Oliver, Parker, Pelton, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, 
Purviance, Ritchie, Robbins, Sabin, Sapp, Sher- 
man, Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, 
Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Tyson, 
Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Cad- 
walader C. Washburne, Ellihu B. Washburne, 
Israel Washburn, Watson, Welch, Wood, Wood- 
ruff, and Woodworth. 

For Mr. Richardson.—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, 
Barclay, Barksdale, Bell, Henry S. Bennett, 





“Why, Valley! what is the matter?” she 
asked, again caressing his beautiful head. 
But, at the gentle caress and the gentle tone, 
he wept more passionately than ever. ‘Why, 
Valley! what is the matter? Have I hurt your 
feelings? Have any of us hurt your feelings?” 
she asked, knowing his sengitive nature, and 
imagining that some thoughtlessness on her 
part, or some one else’s, might have wounded 
it. ‘ Have any of us hurt your feelings, Val- 
ley ?” 

“Yes, you have! all of you have! and you 
do, all the time!” 

The lady laughed, for it struck Aer as very 
droll to hear such a charge from the spoiled 
and petted boy. But the boy went on to speak 
with warmth and vehemence— 

“You all treat me like a little poodle dog, or 
like a monkey; for you feed me, and you dress 
me up, and pet me, and laugh at me, and by 
and by you will drive me out.” 

Another time, he was sitting in the parlor 
with a lady who had diverted herself a good 
deal with his precocious wit ‘and intelligence, 
and had allowed him to play with the rings on 
her fingers, the bracelets on her wrists, and the 
= that bound her dark tresses, and then to 

ollow her to the piano, and stand close by her 
side while she played and sang, until suddenly 
down dropped his head upon his hands, and he 
burst into a passion of tears. The lady broke 
off in astonishment, turned around, drew him 
up to her, took his hands from his face, and 
looked kindly at him, without saying a word. 
But the boy dropped upon the floor, and, 
crouching, wept more vehemently than before. 
The lady stooped and raised his head, and laid 
it on her lap, and laid her hand soothingly ypoa 
hig silken curls, but spoke no word. When his 
passion of tears had passed, and he had sobbed 
himself into something like composure, he 
looked up into her face, and said— 

“You did not laugh at me, Mrs. Hewitt, and 
you didn’t ask me what I was crying for; but I 
couldn’t help it, because—because I know this 
good time will go away; and I shall get taller, 
and then you won't let me stay and hear you 
talk, and hear you sing, and ride out with you, 
and—and—-I wish I never could grow any tall- 
er. I wish I may die before I grow older,” 

Ah! poor, fated boy! would indeed that he 
had died before he grew taller! before those 
evil days his childhood’s prophet heart foretold ! 

But they came on apace. 

The first trial that he suffered might seem 
light enough to an outside looker.on, but it was 
heavy enough to Valentine. | said that he hada 
stiles and keener intellect than Oswald ; he 
had also a greater thirst for knowledge. Yet, 
when he was eleven years of age, and Oswald 
nine, Oswald was sent to school, and he re- 
mained at home. 

Up to this time they had been playmates and 
companions, faring alike in all respects, and 
sharing equally all pleasures, even the favor of 
the visiters. 

Now, therefore, Valentine keenly felt the new 
state of things, which in more than one way 
deeply grieved ‘his heart; first, in the separa- 
tion hoa his friend and playmate, whom he 
dearly loyed; and then in the denigl of knowl- 
edge to his thirsting intellect, for there existed 
a statute law against educating a slave—a law, 
too, that was of late very strictly enforced, ex- 
cept in the case of children, who frequently 
transgressed it, and always with impunity: fo~ 
slaves are often taught *~ 2254 and write by 
thei» hurslings, the master’s children. 
Valentine was thus far kin to us all, that he 
was a lineal descendant of Eve, and inherited 
all her longing desire for forbidden knowledge. 
And, in like manner, Oswald had received a 

ly portion of that Adamic propensity to do 
ust precisely what he was commanded not to 


0. 

No grief of Valentine could long be hid 
from Oswald, and it followed, of course, that 
when he discovered the great trouble of his 
playmate to be his desire for education, all 
that Oswald learned at school by day was 
taught to Valentime at home by might. And 
peace and good will was once more restored 
to the boys. 

Thus the time went on till the lads were four- 
teen and sixteen, respectively. 

Then Oswald was placed as a boarder at .n 
academy in a neighboring city. Before leav- 
ing home, Oswald begged, prayed, and in- 
sisted upon Valentine being permitted to ac- 
company him, and had finally gained his ob- 
ject—an almost unheard-of indulgence—but 
one, nevertheless, that could not be refused by 
the father to his cherished son. So Valenti 
ostensibly as a bodgiel really as friend 
companion, te Oswald to his school. 
_ Here also Oswald took every opportunity to 
impart his acquired knowledge to his compan- 


on 
And now Valentine’s taste in literature and 
art began to develop itself. His mind was by 


no means an “omnium gatherem.” Belles- 





Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Burnett, Cadwalader, 
Caruthers, Caskie, Clingman, Howell Cobb, 
Williamson R. W. Cobb, Craige, Davidson, Dow- 
dell, Edmundson, Elliott, Mnglish, Faulkner, 


their use as candidates for the Speakership after 
this day, would remove certain and insurmount- 
able obstacles to its organization, and that the 
public interest would be greatly promoted by 
their doing so. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, moved that the 
resolution be laid on the table; which motion 
was decided in the negative, by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Albright, Allison, Barbour, 
Barclay, Bennett of New York, Benson, Bil- 
linghurst, Bingham, Bliss, Bradshaw, Brenton, 
Buffington, Burlingame, Campbell of Ohio, Chaf- 
fee, Cobb of Alabama, Colfax, Comins, Covode, 
Cragin, Craige, Cumback, Damrell, Davis of 
Massachusetts, Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, 
Dickson, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Emrie, English, 
Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, Grow, Harlan, Hol- 
loway, Horton of New York, Horton of Ohio, 
Howard, Hughston, Jewett, Kelsey, King, 
Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Leiter, Mace, 
Matteson, McCarty, Meacham, Miller of New 
York, Miller of Indiena, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, 
Nichols, Norton, Oliver of New York, Parker, 
| Pelton, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, Ritchie, 
| Robbins, Sabin, Sapp, Sherman, Simmons, 
Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, Tappan, Thoring- 
ton, Thurston, Toda, Tyson, Wade, Wakeman, 
Walbridge, Waldron, Washburne of Wisconsin, 
Washburne of Illinois, Washburn of Maine, 
Watson, Welch, Wood, Woodruff, and Wood- 
worth—96. 

Nays—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barksdale, Ben- 
nett of Mi Bowie, Boyce, Broom, 
Burnett, Cadwalader, Campbell of Kentucky, 

Carlile, Carnthers, Caskie, Clingman, Cobb of 
Georgia, Cox, Cullen, Davidson, Davis of Mary- 
land, Dowdell, Dunn, Edmundson, Edwards, 
Elliott, Etheridge, Eustis, Evans, Faulkner, 
Florence, Foster, Fuller of Pennsylvania, Ful- 
ler of Maine, Goode, Greenwood, Harris of 
| Maryiand, Harris of Alabama, Harris of Minois, 
| Harrison, Haven, Herbert, Hoffman, Houston, 
| Jones of Tennessee, Kelly, Kennett, Kidwell, 
| Lake, Letcher, Lindley, Lumpkin, A, K. Mar- 
| shall of Kentucky, H. Marshall of Kentucky, 
| Marshall of Illinois, Maxwell, McMullen, Mc- 
| Queen, Millson, Mill¥ard, Moore, Oliver of Mis- 
souri, Orr, Packer, Paine, Peck, Phelps, Porter, 
Quitman, Reade, Ready, Ricaud, Richardson, 
Raffin, Rust, Sandige, Savage, Scott, Smith of 
Tennessee, Smith of Alabama, Stephens, Stewart, 
Swope, Talbott, Taylor, Trippe, Valk, Walker, 
Warner. Watkins, Wells, Wheeler, Whitney, Wil- 
liams, Winslow, Wright of Mississippi, Wright 
of Tennessee, and Zollicoffer—96. 

Mr. Rust demanded the previous question on 
the adoption of his resolution; which was sec- 
onded; and the question being on ordering 
the main question to be now put— 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, stated that he should 
vote against it, as he desired the resolution to 
lie over until to-morrow. 

The House then refused to order the main 
question to be now put—yeas 93, nays 101, 
So the resolution lies over until to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, at ten 
| minutes of two o’clock, the House adjourned. 
| Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, then announced 
| from the Clerk’s desk that he had been request- 
| ed to state that the Democratic caucus would 
| meet in the Hall of the Honse at two o'clock, 
| ten minutes from the present time. 
| Mr. Edie, of Pennsylvania, also announced 
from the desk that an Anti-Nebraska caucus 
would be held in the Hall of the House in the 

evening at seven o'clock. 
It was understood that the National Ameri- 














Florence, Thomas ak D. Faller, Goode, Green- | cans would also hold a meeting in the course of 


fin, Rust, Sandidge, Savage, Samuel A. Smith, 
Daniel, B. Wright, and John V. Wright. 


Henry Winter Davis, 


Porter, Reade, Ready, Ricaud 
and Zollicoffer. 


Harrison, Moore, and Scott. 
For Mr. Pennington.—Mr. Haven. 
For Mr. Porter.—Mr. Henry M. Fuller. 
For Mr, Alien.—Mr. Richardson, 


Wednesday, January 23, 1856. 
The Senate did not sit to-day, 
HOUSE. - 
The Clerk called the House to order at 12 
o’clock, and the Journal of: yesterday was read, 
Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, asked the wnani- 
mous consent of the House to submit remarks, 


would not occupy over ten minutes. 

No objection being made— 

Mr. R. desired to announce to the House gad 
to the country, that after to-day hig name would 
be unconditionally withdrawn from the pending 
canvass for the Speakership. 

He had been sensible, as he had no doubt the 
country had, that no contingency could happen 
that would place him in the Speaker’s chair. 

He was sincerely desirous to see the House 
organized. It had been intimated, here and 
elsewhere, that his name stood in the way of an 
organization. He hoped that this course might 
lead to a speedy organization; but feared that 
discord would still reign in the House, and that 
history would record the fact against our ability 
for self-government. . 

Mr. Dowdell, of Alabama, submitted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution ; 

hereas the people of these United States, 
from their earliest history to the present time, 
have been led by the hand of a kind Providence, 
and are indebted for the countless blessings of 
the past and present and dependent for con- 
tinued prosperity in the future upon Almighty 
God; and whereas the great, vital, and con- 
servative element in our system is the belief of 
our people in the pure doctrines and divine 
truths of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, it eminent- 
ty becomes the representatives of a eople so 
highly favored to acknowledge in the most 
bog manner. their reverence for God: There- 


TQ, 

Ftesolved, first, That the daily sessions of 

this body be opened with prayer. 

Resolved, second, That the ministers of the 

gospel in this city are hereby requested to at- 

tend, and alteznately perform this splema duty. 
wir, Elliot’, of Kenigcky, thought that they 

need not go ovt of the House for religious con- 

solation, There were ministers enough in 


The resolution was agreed to, under the opera- 
tion of the previous question. 

The House then resumed the business of 
yoting for Speaker, when the one hundred and 
panpenee vote was had, and resulted as 
ollows : 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts - - 90 
Mr. Richardson, of Illinois - - 66 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania - - 30 


Mr. Campbell, of Ohio. P45 suey 
Scattering : . ° ‘ . 4 


Whole number of votes given - - 194 
Necessary to a choice - : - 98 
Mr. Rust, of Arkansas, renewed the preamble 
and resolution offered and withdrawn by him 
on Monday last, having modified them so as to 
read as follows : 

Whereas one hundred and eighteen ineffectual 
efforts to elect a Speaker, in which the votes 
have been divided among Mr. Banks, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and Mr. ‘Faller, must have made it 
st to those gentlemen and this Congress 
that neither of them is the choice of a majority 
of the members of this House for its presiding 
officer, and that a longer persistence on the 
part of their respective friends in urging their 
names for this office will only delay the organi- 
zation of this House, and thereby prevent im- 
mediate I aga ion, when the common interests 
ofthe whole country require it: Therefore, 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this House 
that Messrs. Banks, Richardson, and Fuller, 





] rather than classic lore or mathemati- 
wecyer Beno was hig attraction. Aiattouiieky, 


by withdrawing their names and forbidding 


William Smith, Stephens, Stewart, Talbott, Tay- 
lor, Warner, Watkins, Wells, Williams, Winslow, 


Foster, Hoffman, Kennett, Lake, Lindley, Alex- 
ander K. Marshall, Humphrey Marshall, Paine, 
William R. 
Smith, Swope, Trippe, Valk, Walker, Whitney, 


For Mr. Campbell._—Messrs. Dunn, Edwards, 


in the nature of a personal explanation, that 


their midst to do all their praying. [Laughtey.} | p 


wood, Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, | the afternoon. 
Herbert, Houston, Jewett, George W. Jones, | 
J. Glancy Jones, Kelly, Kidwell, Letcher, Lump- | 
kin, Samuel S. Marshall, Maxwell, McMullen, | SENATE. 

McQueen, Smith Miller, Millson, Mordecai Qii- | 1 Lord 

ver, Orr, Peck, Phelps, Powell, Quitman, Ruf-| Crampton, in 1853, in relation to Central 


Thursday, January 24, 1856, 
A letter from Lord Joha Russell to Mr. 


American affairs, wea read in the Senate. 

Mr. Clayton moved that the letter be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and he would ask that some four or five 


For Mr. Fuller.—Messra. Broom, John P. | hundred additional copies be printed for the 
Campbell, Carlile, Bayard Olark, Cox, Cullen, 
itheridge, Eustis, Evans, 


use of the Senate. He spoke at some length, 
avowing his intention to call the attention of 
the Senate and of the American people to the 
tone and spirit of the despatch, which he con- 
trasted with that subsequently made by Lord 
Clarendon, who he (Mr. C.) was understood to 
charge with hostile and unfriendly feelings to 
the United States, and put, it to the candor of 
every fair man to say whether those who made 
the treaty should not be supposed better abla 
to ynderstand its true interpretation than those 
who succeeded. Ho complimented very highly 
the diplomatic correspondence of Mr. Buchanan 
with Lord Clarendon, on the Central American 
= and declared that the whole annals of 

iplomacy could not show a clearer or stronger 
argument than Mr. B.’s letter. 

Mr, Cass rose to deliver his views, put would 
prefer, if no other Senator desired to speak, that 
the subject should be postponed until Monday, 
as he rs not feel well, : 

r. Mason thought it not exactly appropriate 

that the subject should be discusead until’ Con. 
gross had organized; and it had been agreed, 
informally at least, that nothing of a legislative 
character should be acted on until after that 
event, He pointed to the annual message of 
the President, which had informed them that 
negotiations were now pending with Great 
Britain, and thought that ‘any debate founded 
upon the assumed views of England would not 
be proper, and therefore that the subject hadi 
better be laid over until the House should be 
organized. 
_ Mr. Seward briefly addressed the Senate, giv- 
ing his views. The question could be postpon- 
ed until Monday, and, if the House should not 
organize then, it could be further postponed to 
suit the exigency of the case. He admitted that 
delay was indecision, and that indecision be- 
trayed weakness. 

Ir. Cass spoke of the deep interest of the 
subject to tae American people, and could see 
no impropriety in discussing it before them. 
They might as well spend their time in that 
way, as waste it by doing nothing; and he 
avowed his intention to call it up on Monday. 

Mr. Butley gave his opinions. He did not 
desire any fixed day for resuming the discus- 
sion, deeming it better to wait the action cf the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The letter was then ordered to be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Memorials and petitions wore presented, and; 
a gees referred, 

r. Mason said that a message had just been 
received from the President of the United States, 
in relation to the affairs of Kansas, which ought 
to be read, and he would move that it be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The motion having been agreed to, the mes- 
ea accordingly read, and ordered to be 





rinted, 
A debate of some length sprung up, as to the 
reference of the document, in which 
Maur. Seward, Mason, Butler, Clayton, Bell 
of Tennessee, Wilson, Stuart, and others, par- 
ticipated, when it was finally agreed that it 
should he referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, 

The Senate went into Executive session, and 
after some time spent therein, adjourned till 
Monday. 

HOUSE. 

The Clerk called the House to order at 12 
o'clock. 

After prayer by the Rev. Dr, Teasdale, the 
Journal of yesterday was read. 

The Clerk stated that the House having de- 
cided yesterday that the main question should 
not then be put on the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Rust, of Arkansas, the question recurred 
ne A rm “shall the main question be now 
put?’ 

Mr. Pringle, of New York, moved that tho 
whole subject be laid on the table. 

Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania, before the vote 
was taken, desired, with the permission of the 
House, to make a few remarks ; and n0 objec- 
tion being made, he remarked that he believed 
it was generally understood that immediately 
upon the introduction of the resolution by the 
gentleman from Arkansas, be signified his wish 
and intention to withdraw as & candidate for 
the Speakership. This had been his desire for 


weeks, and he had so expressed himself to hig , 





friends, As, however, they had considered hig 
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name under their control, and not under his 


without public objection; but he desired. now 
distinctly to withdraw it, and to have it so un- | 
derstood, © - 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, ho as Messrs. 
Richardson and Fuller hag 2s dink candi- | 
dates, their names would be stricken from the 
resolution, 

Objection was made. 

Mr. Jones then desired to amend the resolu- 
tion by striking out the names of Messrs. Rich- 
ardson and Faller. 

The Clerk stated that no motion to amend 
was now in order. 

The question was then taken on the motion 
to lay the resolution on the table, and it was 
decided in the aflirmative—yeas 100, nays 99. 

[All the Banks men, and Barclay, McMullen, 
and Wells, (Administration,) voting yea, the 
Faller and Richardson men voting nay, with 
Dunia, Scott, Moore, Harrison, Edwards, Haven, 
Whitney, Williams, and Valk.] 

The House then resumed the business of vo- 
ting for Speaker, when the one hundred and 
ar vote was had, and resulted as fol- 

ows : 

Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts — - - 96 


Mr. Ore, of South Carolina Sill ay. 
Mr. Ricand, of Maryland - . - 18 
Mi. Faller, of Pennsylvania = - - 12 
Scattering- - -~ - =) ete 


- 203 
- 102 


Whole number of votes given - 

Necessary toachoice — - : 

There having been no eiection— 

Mr. Faulkner, of Virginia, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, upon which he demanded 
the previous question : 

Resolved, That the persistent adherence- of 
the Republican party to the Hon. N. P. Banks 
as its candidate for the office of Speaker, after 
the repeated manifestations by a majority of 
the members of this House that he does not 

ossess their confidence for that situation, ex- 

ibits a determination to sacrifice the public 
interests of the country to the triumphs of a 
pemeael and sectional party; and that the 

urther continuance of his name before this 
body, as the candidate of his patty for the office 
of Speaker, justly attaches to his supporters the 
resoonsibility for the failure to organize this 
House. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, moved that the 
resolution be laid on the table. 

M. Dunn, of Indiana, hoped the gentleman 
from Virginia would withdraw his resolution, 
as its tendency would be to create unkindness. 

Mr. Faulkner declined to withdraw his reso- 
lution. It fully expressed his own opinions. 

Mr. Zollicoffer, of Tennessee, asked the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to withdraw the demand 
for the previous question, that he might submit 
an amendment, 

Mr. Faulkner then withdrew his resolution. 

The call of the roll being loudly demanded, 
the House proceeded to the one hundred and 
twenty-fourth vote for Speaker. The roll hav- 
ing been called through, before the result was 
disclosed— 

The Doorkeeper announced “A message 
from the President of the United States.” 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, immediately rose, and 
in a loud voice objected to the reception of the 
document. 

Great excitement was here exhibited, accom- 
panied with much disorder. “ Mr. Clerk” was 
simultaneouly shouted by many voices, and 
several members, in their anxiety to be recog- 
nised, pressed forward to the area in front of 
the desk. - 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, moved that the 
message be received. 

The question was then taken by yeas and 
nays on the motion of Mr. Stephens, and while 
the Clerk was casting up the vote, the following 
was announced to be the result of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fourth vote for Speaker : 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts - - 95 
Mr. Orr, of South Carolina - - 68 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania = - - 25 
Mr. Ricaud, of Maryland - - - 6 
Scattering - - - - - - 8 

201 


No person having received a majority of the 
whole number of votes given, there was no 
election. 

The message was then received—yeas 117, 
nays 84. P 

he House having thus decided to receive 
the message, Sidney Webster, Esq., made the 
following anncuncement: “I am directed by 
the President of the United States to deliver to 
the House of Representatives a communication 
in writing, if it be the pleasure of the House to 
receive it.” 

Mr. A. K. Marshall, of Kentucky, moved that 
the message be read. 

Mr. Wakeman moved that the motion be laid 
on the table. 

The House refused to lay the motion to read 
the message on the table—yeas 90, nays 108. 

The question recurring on the motion that 
the message be read, it was taken, and decided 
in the affirmative—yeas 108, nays 87. 

The message was accordingly read. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, presumed that it was 
not in order to debate the resolution. 

a Clerk replied that debate was not in 
order, 


Mr. Campbell. I congratulate the coun- 





y . 

Loud shouts of “ Order! order!” 

Mr. Campbell. I move, then, that the mes- 
suge be laid on the table. 

Mr. A. K. Marshall, of Kentacky, moved that 
the message be committed to the hands of the 
Clerk, to be delivered by him to his successor 
in office. 

Mr. Campbell modified his motion, so as to 
include the amendment of Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Sneed, of Tennessee, moved that the 
whole subject be laid on the table ; which mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. A. K. Marshall, of Kentucky, moved 
that when the House adjourn to-day, it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next; which motion did 
not prevail. 

And then, at a quarter to four o'clock, the 
House adjourned. 





IMPORTANT TO POSTMASTERS. 


Oar attention has been called to the fact 
that some postmasters are in thé habit of send- 
ing back to the mailing office, letters reaching 
them for delivery, because they were not pre- 
paid by stamps, but by money. This is wrong, 
and arises from a misapprehension of the law. 
In no case, indeed, should a letter, after it has 
reached the office of delivery, be returned for 
postage, much less should it be returned be- 
cause the postage was not paid by stamps. It 
is the general duty of postmasters to see that 
letters are prepaid by stamps, but when (hav- 
ing been prepaid in cash, either through igno- 
rance of oe law, OF Tetrenengn or want of 
stamps on the part of the mailing postmaster 
they reach their destination, it is the duty ot 
the postmaster to deliver them, the same as 
though prepaid by stamps. It will necessarily 
happen, in the introduction of the stamp pre- 
payment system, that supplies of stamps will 
fail to reach all of the pa and remote offices 
at the proper time ; and it would be doing vio- 
lence to the citizens of those localities, to re- 
turn and thus delay their correspondence, be- 
cause of a circumstance so unavoidable. En- 
tertaining this view of the subject, the Depart- 
ment has instructed postmasters, not having 
stamps, to forward letters as heretofore when 
prepaid by money. If an unpaid letter, from 
any cause, gets into the mail, and reaches its 
destination, it should be delivered on payment 
of postage at prepaid rate.— Union. 





BRITISH VIEW OF THE CONTEST FOR SPEAK- 
ERSHIP IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES. 


From the London Daily News. 


This obstinate contest is a good sign of the 
aie ces condition of the United States, both 
m their foreign and domestic relations. Did 
an Sony stand * their gates, were a. commer. 
cial crisis impending, were a servile war ragi 
in the Southern States, the election of a ar 
er would not be Spun out to such alength. All 
other considerations 


seriously injuring them, They are the political 
own, he had permitted a continuance of its use | lotus-eaters 


———-.- 


of the modern world ; they can af. 


ford to indulge in leisure and procras n. 
Felices si bona sua norint. The nations of the 
Old World have the wolf constantly at the door, 


and must dearly abide any moment of precious 
time they let slip. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1856. 


To the Republicans of the United States. 


In accordance with what appears to be the 
general desire of the Republican Party, and at 
the suggestion of a large portion of the Repub- 
lican Press, the undersigned, Chairmen of the 
State Republican Committees of Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Wisconsin, hereby 
invite the Republicans of the Union to meet in 
informal Convention at Pittsburgh, on the 22d 
February, 1856, for the purpose of perfecting 
the National Organization, and providing for a 
National Delegate Convention of the Republi- 
can Party, at some subsequent day, to nomi- 
nate candidates for the Presidency and Vice 
Presidency, to be supported at the election in 
November, 1856. . 

A. P. Strong, of Ohio. 

J. Z. Goopricn, of Mass. 

Davip Wiumot, of Pa. 

Lawrence Brarerp, of Vi. 

Wituiam A, Waite, of Wis. 

Rurvus Hosmer, Chairman 

of the Michigan State Republican 
Committee. 
Avousta, Mg., January, 1856. 

As members of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of Maine, we aflix our names to the 
above call. Epwarp Fenyo. 
[Then follow the names of all the members of 
the Committee, which it is not necessary to 
print. | 
There is no State Republican organization 
in Kentucky, but Cassius M. Clay sends on his 
own name, and those of many others of that 
State, in support of the Call. 
p@ As the friends of the Republican move- 
ment, especially those in the West, who have 
been most active in promoting the Convention, 
deem an early notice important, we print the 
call, with the names of the Chairmen of six 
of the State Republican Committees. The 
neraes of the others will be added so soon as 
received. 
The meeting will be one for consultation and 
preparation. It will recognise the fact that the 
Republicans constitute a National Party; it 
will make known, authoritatively, that they in- 
tend to appear as such, under their own ban- 
ners, in the Presideatial contest; and it will 
provide, directly or through a National Com- 
mittee, for a National Republican Convention, 
to nominate Republican Presidential and Vice 
Presidential candidates. Such is the purport of 
the call. 
8a Will the Republican Press please copy? 











‘““A DECADE OF THE SLAVE POWER.” 


We commence this week, on the first page 
of the Hra, the promised series of articles on 
the progress of the Slave Power, for the last 
ten years. The writer is a statesman and a 
scholar, and the subject is one with which he 
is familiar, The papers may run through 
twelve or fifteen numbers of the Fra, and will 
be reprinted in Facts for the People, forming a 
document for the canvass of great value and 
efficiency. 





Mrs. Sovrswortn’s New Srory is com- 
menced in this week’s Era. We need hardly 
commend it to the attention of our readers. 
We understand that an English publisher has 
lately made arrangements for securing in ad- 
vance the first sheets of whatever she publishes 
in this country. 


keg~ Next week, we hope to be able to dis- 
charge some of our obligations to our publish- 
ing friends. 


TUESDAY IN THE HOUSE. 








A warm discussion sprang up in the House, 
Tuesday, on a resolution introduced by a mem- 
ber from Kentucky, affirming the inexpediency 
of all caucus platforms and caucus cancidates 
for the Speakership. 

Mr. Cobb, Mr. Letcher, and other Adminis- 
tration men, held that the “ Democratic organ- 
ization” was of far more importance than the 
Speakership, and the purpose was plainly avow- 
ed never to vote for an “ American” candidate. 
A great deal of plain talk took place, which 
seemed to render hopeless any future co-opera- 
tion between the Administration and Fuller 
men. 

A resolution introduced by a member from 
New York, intended, we presume, to force Mr. 
Banks off the track, and compel the Republi- 
cans to vote for somebody, “ American” enough 
to slide easily into the support of a Know 
Nothing candidate for the Presidency, was ta- 
bled by a heavy vote. 

One vote taken for Speaker showed a larger 
attendance of members, but there was no change 
otherwise. 


MR. BRENTON, OF INDIANA. 


We are sorry to see the attack of the New 
York Tribune on Mr. Brenton. It is alto- 
gother unjustifiable. Mr. Brenton has done 
nothing to subject him to censure at the hands 
of the friends of Freedom. He is a supporter 
of Mr. Banks, and stands steadfast with the 
Anti-Nebraska members. In scattering his 
vote for a short time, he was actuated, we 
doubt not, by honest motives. We never sup- 
posed that he intended to separate himself from 
the supporters of Mr. Banks, and the record 
shows that he has not done so. We have no 
doubt that the Tribune will make ample satis- 
faction in the case, and do all it can to correct 
misconception as to the course of Mr. Brenton. 








CAUCUSES LAST WEEK. 


Mr. Richardson, one day last week, refused 
to stand any longer for the Speakership. Mr. 
Fuller also formally withdrew. Caucuses were 
then held by the several parties. The Admin- 
istration men nominated Mr. Orr, in the place 
of Mr. Richardson, but were constrained, by 
the friends of the latter, to place the new can- 
didate on the platform that had proved so of. 
fensive to the Know Nothings. The Know 
Nothings who would have been willing to vote 
for Orr, apart from the platform, concluded to 
hold on to their independent position. The 
supporters of Mr. Banks, after deliberating in 
caucus, came to the conclusion that they could 
not concentrate so many votes on any other 
candidate, and resolved to adhere to him. The 
voting the next day showed no change in the 
relations of parties. Banks last Friday came 
within four of an election. Mr. Faulkner, of 
Virginia, at one time introduced Sey at on 
virtually censuring that gentleman, 

ng ont ofthe eee Te aaron nde. 
mon. Mr, Faulkner ea remonabe and mod 
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AGGRANDIZEMENT AND WAR. 
“THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


Our correspondent who writes over the sig- 
nature of “A Plymouth Nonconformist,” in 
the course of a communication on the state of 
public opinion in the United States in regard 
to the war in Europe, remarks as follows: 
“Permit me to say a word in behalf of the 
action of the Southern States towards Great 
Britain. The record shows that the South has 
uniformly acted in favor of peace, in all the 
questions that have arisen between the two 
countries. No friend of civilization ought to 
forget that it was the South which saved the 
two countries from war on the Oregon bound- 
ary matter. While the Middle States were 
unanimous in their horrible cry of ‘ Fifty-four 
forty (54 40) or fight,’ Mr. Calhoun led the 
Southern Senators in behalf of a fair and hon- 
orable compromise. We saw even the honored 
J. Q. Adams and J, R. Giddings in the House 
of Representatives speaking and voting for a 
fratricidal war, while the words of moderation, 
Christianity, and peace, were left to a Butler, 
King, and Yancey. And at this present mo- 
ment, we see the newspapers of a Greeley, a 
Weed, and a Raymond, rivalling Tammany 
Hall in its ‘ vulgar hate’ of ‘the British.’ No, 
sir; it is not the Southern States which are 
chiefly to blame for the Russian sympathies of 
the Union. The onus of this lies on the Mid- 
dle States; and those who, as citizens of the 
world, regard the issue in the Crimea as the 
paramount issue, cannot help being thankful 
at the present time that the South imposes a 
conservative moderation on the foreign action 
of the White House, and are well content to 
see the Middle States in a condition of vassal- 
age to the South, provided that Tammany Hall 
is muzzled, and the Allens, Hannegans, Casses, 
and Douglases, are not allowed to pursue their 
policy of war for the sake of war. 

“Understand well that we prefer Calhoun 
to Cass, and the Charleston Mercury to the 
New York Tribune, at the present moment ; for 
the retrograde influence of Russia, affecting the 
destinies of two hundred and fifty millions of 
Wuropeans, is a far more serious impediment to 
the world’s progress than the little local evil of 
American Havers. South Carolina, with true 
chivalry and magnanimity, chooses this time 
to relax her inhospitable laws against the in- 
gress of British colored seamen into her ports, 
while the Middle States of the Atlantic sea- 
board are burning for an opportunity to pick a 
quarrel with us.” 

Our correspondent is not sufficiently versed 
in the domestic affairs of this country to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the motives or relative 
merits of its different sections. He and our 
readers know that the Hra has never pandered 
to the vulgar antipathy against England, but 
has endeavored, so far as its influence would 
go, to promote kind feelings between two great 
nations, more intimately bound together by ties 
of kindred, institutions, and interests, than any 
other two nations on the face of the earth. 
But, devoted as we are to peace, and especially 
with Great Britain, our first demand in all re- 
lations, domestic or foreign, is Justice. We 
would in no case submit to injustice at the 
hands of a Foreign Power. 

We differ from our correspondent totally in 
regard to his estimate of the action and senti- 
ment of the South. He gives it credit, where 
it deserves none. We tell him—aad we know 
what we say—that the pro-Russian sentiment did 
originate in the slave States, among slavehold- 
ers—that it was the product of an institution 
identical in principle with the serféom of Rus- 
sia—of the fact, that the Czar Nicholas had at 
one time, acting as arbitrator on a question be- 
tween this country and Great Briatin, rendered 
a decision highly acceptable to the slavehold- 
ing Oligarchy—of the fact, that Great Britain 
and France have abolished Slavery in their Col- 
onies, and are interested in promoting the 
emancipation of the slaves in Cuba—of the fact, 
that a strong suspicion prevailed among slave- 
holders that their combined efforts would be 
directed to prevent the acquisition of Cuba by 
this country, sought as a means of aggrandizing 
the power of Slavery—and of the apprehension, 
that their triumph over Russia would place 
them in an attitude unfavorable to the schemes 
of the Slave Power for subjugating both Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies. 

Our correspondent completely overlooks the 
Elements at work in the South—the Despotism 
that rules there, its aims and principles. The 
influences indicated naturally generated and 
organized a pro-Russian Sentiment in the 
South, and, as the Slave Power controls the 
Administration, determined of course its policy 
and the tone of its organs in both the free and 
slaveholding States. 

Our correspondent should remember, that 
while the causes we have mentioned induce, in 
the slave States, a strong sentiment of hostility 
to England, other causes have been continually 
at work to make them, in action, forbearing 
and peacable. ‘“ Nonconformist” seems to at- 
tribute their conservative policy to the influ- 
ences of a Christian civilization. Calhoun was 
the Christian statesman, Adams, the Moloch of 
war! The Charleston Mercury is the type of 
civilizetion, the New York Tribune, that of bar- 
barism. Were our friend a native-born Amer- 
ican, we should hold him inexcusable; but it is 
almost impossible for men not familiar, from 
their youth up, with our institutions, to under- 
stand the state of things in the North and 
South. 

The Slaveholding Oligarchy understand clear- 
ly their own interests, and pursue them without 
compromise or postponement. If violence or 
war will promote them, violence and war will 
be their policy. They will threaten the Union, 
send armed bands into Kansas to subjugate its 
peaceful settlers, intrigue for a foothold in Do- 
minica, encourage filibustering on Cuba, wage 
war against Mexico. Is this Christian Civili- 
zation? But, where war would endanger their 
interests, by cutting off the market for their 
products, by exposing to imminent perils the 
system of labor on which they rely for their re- 
sources and their political power, by involving 
the accession of States hostile to their “pecu- 
liar institution,” then Peace will be their poli- 
cy, especially if it ean be secured by concessions 
not hurtful to them, but really advantageous. 
Mr. Buchanan did demonstrate that our title 
to Oregon, up to 54° 40’, was clear and indis- 
putable. Mr. Polk asserted this—we believed 
it—John Quincy Adams believed it. Now, 
what was the plain duty of the Administration? 
To stand by our rights: it has as good a right 
to surrender all, as any portion of our territo- 
ry. But, under the controlling influence of Mr. 
Calhoun and the Slaveholding Oligarchy, it 
“backed down” to 49°, disgracefully surren- 
dering a large portion of American soil, The 
Christian Civilization that had too much con- 
science to fight’ against Britain for our own 
territory, afterwards rewarded itself for its 
sublime rectitude, by falling upon feeble Mexico, 
and wresting from her enough of her territory 
to balance the loss. Remarkably enough, the 
territory it surrendered was on the North, that 
seized, on the South and West, where it was 
hoped to establish Slavery ! 

We do not charge the Oligarchy with being 
selfish or sinners above other men—but they 
have their peculiar interests ; these they always 
consult, and as they dictate, their policy is, 
war or peace. The Union they consider best 
managed, when regulated by themselves—and 
its powers never so well used, as in preserving, 
extending, and perpetuating Slavery. Of course 
they are not deficient in patriotism—will not a 
man value and take care of his estates? The 
Oligarchy hold the United States of America 
to be their patrimony, and that the whole of its 
vast resources should be disposed of in such a 
way as to minister to their power—for they 
know best how to govern! 
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Now, in zegard to the questions in reiation 


to Foreign Enlistment and Central America, 
under negotiation between the United States 
and Great Britain, the Administration, accord- 
ing to usage, bore itself spiritedly towards the 
English Government; this was necessary to 
satisfy the demands of the masses, who, with 
no desire for war with England, still would con- 
demn an Administration timid and compro- 
mising in its foreign policy. But, will there be 
war? Mr. Clayton is very much incensed , 
Mr. Weller talks in great swelling words: Mr. 
Cass begins to rumble, as if giving indications 
of a coming eruption: and even Mr. Seward 
will not volunteer to “hold in”. the valorous 
Administration. Washington correspondents, 
too, imbibing patriotism from the drippings of 
the Attorney General, grow belligerent, and 
one might suppose that the country is on the 
brink of a war with the greatest naval Power 
in Christendom. 
But, the question recurs—wili there be war? 
Ah, we have yet to hear the voice of the 
“ Christian Civilization,” as our correspondent 
imagines it, of the Oligarchy. They have not 
yet spoken emphatically: perhaps they have 
been hoping that the philanthropists and money 
men of the North would raise an outcry against 
war—or that the Republicans would band them- 
selves in opposition. Then, they might have 
peace, and at the same time get to themselves 
great credit for being the spirited defenders of 
the country’s honor ; ready to beard the lion in 
his den, but for the “Black Republicans,” who 
love English Abolition so well, that they could 
not think of rebuking English ambjtion ! 
Will there be war?-we again opk. Let no 
opponent of the Administration, @pecially no 
Republican, give himself any uneasiness. That 
is a question he is not called upon to decide. 
The Republicans have no part or lot in the Ad- 
ministration, no control over it. It and the 
Slave Oligarchy, whose agent it is, must settle 
the question of peace or war. They have got 
themselves into difficulties ; let us see how they 
will get out of them. They will doubtless pon- 
der well the matter, and, before arriving at a 
decision, take a full view of the bearings of 
the question on the peculiar interests of the 
Oligarchy. War may divert public attention 
from the Slavery controversy, and yet it may 
not. Never was the controversy warmer than 
during the Mexican war. And then, how 
would war affect the market for cotton? Would 
Britain make a special exception in favor of 
that staple, and, while ravaging the Southern 
coast, receive Southern cotton on its ships for 
transportation to Liverpool? How would war 
affect the condition of the slaves? In 1812, 
England wes interested in the preservation of 
what is called “slave property,” held in the 
Colonies. In 1856, having abolished it there, 
she is not unwilling to see it abolished every- 
where. Is our Southern coast well fortified ? 
Where is our weak point? Ina war with a 
vast, naval Anti-Slavery Power, would the 
presence of three or four millions of slaves 
render us invulnerable? And how would war 
affect the North ? Hurt its commerce, but stim- 
ulate its manufactures. Capital driven from 
one channel, would flow into another. North- 
ern resources would be equal to any emergen- 
ey; and would the free men of the North and 
West be held back from the Canadas, as they 
were by an imbecile Cabinet daring the last 
war? Providence works in inscrutable ways. 
How remarkable, if war, begun by profligate 
political gamblers, should result in the extinc- 
tion of Slavery, and the annexation of British 
North America! 
Great events are wrapped up in this question 
of peace or war with Great Britain—no won- 
der the Oligarchy begin to consider. Who 
knows but “ Christian Civilization” may again 
triumph? Yes—the Oligarchy are considering 
the subject. Mr. Mason of Virginia, and Mr. 
Butler of South Carolina, observing the hot 
haste of Cass and Clayton, deprecate premature 
discussion—they are evidently inclined to take 
the matter coolly. They cannot be very anx- 
ious to give notice to Great Britain of an early 
termination of the Treaty. The Union too, the 
President's organ, after having been bubbling 
over with hot patriotism for months, has under- 
gone a sudden cooling : it is scandalized by the 
givings out of the Washington correspondents, 
that war is coming. The Union is placid—it 
begs leave to assure the commercial classes, 
that although things are “delicate,” they are 
not dangerous. The truth is, the President has 
heard from Calhoun Conservatism, speaking 
through its organ, the Charleston Mercury, as 
follows : 
“We have examined the whole correspond- 
ence with care, and the conviction is clear, that 
in the treaty of 1850 the Government of the 
United States believed the Mosquito Protecto- 
rate was effectually extinguished, and that 
henceforth that Central America was free from 
any controlling influences of European Powers. 
That the people of the United States believed 
the same thing, we need not assert. That the 
British Government never meant to relinguish 
this Protectorate, is now affirmed, and thus the 
position of the two Powers is distinctly defined 
in irreconcilable antagonism. If these differ- 
ences are pursued to their extreme, the result 
will be inevitable war. 
“But there are several reasons that forbid 
us to believe that this difference will lead to 
war between the two countries. The immedi- 
ate consequences of war would be in the high- 
est degree disastrous to both nations; and of 
this the — on both sides of the Atlantic 
ly 


are equally convinced. It would, in fact, in- 
volve the destruction of almost the whole At- 
lantic commerce. , . 
“The value of the matter in controversy 1s 
very small, whether to Great Britain or the 
United States. The former Power has bound 
herself not to colonize, or occupy, or fortify, 
any part of the ——. Coast ; and even with- 
out such bond, the United States have the se- 
curity of nature that such occupation will never 
be made by Europenas. They cannot live there, 
and that is the reason why the country was 
never heretofore occupied by Spaniards or 
ishmen. 
ar a country of marshes, marsh-fevers, 
alligators, mosquitoes, and savage men. They 
rule over it because they alone can inhabit it. 
The colonization of this region by Great Brit- 
ain, or by the United States, is a pure chimera. 
It is only the African race, under the rule of 
energetic and intelligent masters, that can ever 
make it the abode of wealth and civilization. 
We have no hope of bringing it to this condi- 
tion ; and the Government of the United States 
can have no hope. The utmost result of a con- 
flict between our country and England, is, after 
a most disastrous collision of their really zreat 
interests, to leave the little King of the Mos- 
quitoes as much of a savage, and as incapable 
of an iapepemment position, as at the commence- 
ment of the war. What have we to gain by 
such a conflict—we, who are yearly overflowing 
our influence upon neighboring countries ? 
“If we seek dominion, it is irresistibly com- 
ing to us; and that is the very secret of the 
hostility of foreign Powers. Our standing army 
and navy is time; and we need not go beyond 
this, to discover the source of the jealousy of 
a ipfeesg Powers a Europe. Time is rob- 
ing their plumage, and placing it on the win 
of the Western Republic: f 
“We can afford to wait in the settlement of 
this question ; and if the decision presses, we 
can honorably leave it to the arbitrament of an 


impartial umpire.” 


_ Stave Stampepe in Kenrucxy.—Cincinna- 
ti, Jan. 28.—There was quite a stam among 
the slaves of the border counties o Kentucky, 
last night, and the whereabouts of several hav- 
ing been discovered in this city, the officers, at 
noon to-day, proceeded to arrests, On 
approaching a house where the slaves were se- 
ereted, the latter fired upon them, wounding 
two or three Spectators slightly. One slave 
woman, finding that escape was impossible, cut 
the throats of her children; killing one instant- 
'y and severely wounding two others! Six 








ves were apprehended, but eight are said to 
have escaped, : 





———————— 


DEFINING POSITIONS—SATURDAY'S PRO- 
. CEEDINGS. 


Saturday, the 27th, the members of the 
House occupied themselves in defining their 
positions, There was no voting for a Speaker, 
but the yeas and nays were called on five reso- 
lutions, with some curious results. 

The first assumes that, as the political senti- 
ment of the House indicates that the sentiment 
of a large majority of the People of the United 
States is adverse to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, no man ought to be elected 
Speaker, who does not fully harmonize with 
that sentiment, or who will hesitate to exert 
himself earnestly for the restoration of the re- 
strictive clause in that Compromise. This was 
lost—yeas 100, nays 102—the Richardson and 
Fuller men, including Haven, Valk, Wheeler, 
Whitney, and Williams, voting nay. Haven 
and Wheeler were elected as Anti-Nebraska 
men, and their votes decided the question 
against the friends of Freedom. 


The second resolution affirms that the re- 
strictive clause ought to be restored—a mere 
abstract, unmeaning expression of opinion— 
and this was carried—101 to 100. Haven and 
Williams votéd in the affirmative, as the reso- 
lution commits them to nothing practical. 
Wells, of Wisconsin, who had voted nay on 
the first resolution, did not vote on this—fear- 
ful of offending his Southern friends by even 
an abstraction, and his constituency, by record- 
ing his name against what he knows are their 
sentiments. 


The third resolution declares that a useless 
and factious agitation of the Slavery question, 
in or out of Congress, is unwise, unjust to a 
portion of the American People, and to some 
extent injurious to every section of the coun- 
try; but that, agitation, with a view to the res- 
toration of the restrictive clause of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, is a duty, &c. Yeas 100, 
nays 103. Poor Mr. Wells, being in a strait 
again, refused to vote. The Richardson and 
Fuller men again combined, including Haven, 
Wheeler, Whitney, Williams, and Valk, and 
gave 103 negative votes, defeating the resolu- 
tiou. But Mr. Fuller of Pennsylvania, anxious 
to demonstrate his loyalty to Slavery, immedi- 
ately moved “that a useless and factious agita- 
tion of the Slavery question, in or out of Con- 
gress, is unwise, unjust to a portion of the 
American People, injurious to every section of 
our country, and therefore should not be coun- 
tenanced !” 


Such a resolution would have passed with 
wonderful unanimity. Mr. Fuller means well 
to Slavery, but he lacks training. Accordingly, 
one of the wise men of the South requested 
him to erase the words “ useless and factious,” 
and he did so, making the resolution read 
“any agitation of the Slavery question.” This 
Baltimore Platform resolve was then adopted— 
101 to 100—Wells again declining to vote. 
The 101 negatives were cast by the Richard- 
son and Fuller men, including Haven, Wheeler, 
Whitney, Williams, and Valk. 


It will be noticed throughout that the deci- 
sion against the Anti-Nebraska men is deter- 
mined by the votes of Haven and Wheeler, 
elected as Anti-Nebraska men by Anti-Nebras- 
ka votes, on the urgent appeal of the New York 
Tribune and other Anti-Nebraska newspapers— 
not, however, of the National Era. 

Mr. Meacham introduced the last resolution, 
declaring the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise to be “an example of useless and factious 
agitation of the Slavery question, unwise, and 
unjust to the American People,” and this was 
readily passed, as it embraced simply a rebuke 
to the Administration, and not the assertion of 
any Anti-Slavery principle; and, moreover, pro- 
posed ne redress. Its passage, however, seem- 
ed to subdue the Administration Party, and 
remind it that, after all, it is still a meager mi- 
nority of the House of Representatives. 


By analyzing the votes, the reader will see 
that those remarkably consistent members, 
Messrs. Haven and Wheeler, determined the 
vote on each resolution—and then, by compar- 
ing the resolutions, he will come. to the conclu- 
sion that the opinions of those gentlemen seem 
to be somewhat confused. 


First, they vote that the political sentiment 
of the House does not indicate an adverse sen- 
timent to the repeal of the Compromise on the 
part of a large majority of the People of the 
United States, when, as the record of that very 
session shows, 108 members recorded their 
votes against 93, im support of a resolution de- 
nouncing the repeal as “unwise and unjust.” 
The next monfent they vote that the repeal 
ought to be repealed—that the restrictive 
clause of the Compromise ought to be restored, 
as an act of justice to the People of the United 
States! Then they vote that it is not our duty 
to persist in our efforts to restore that restric- 
tion, fully and completely, in fact or in sub- 
stance!! Then, that any agitation of the Sla- 
very question, in Congress or out, is unwise, 
unjust, and injudicious, and should be discoun- 
tenanced, although just half an hour before 
they had voted that the restriction in the Com- 
promise prohibiting Slavery north of 36° 30’, 
ought to be restored—as if its restoration could 
be effected without agitation! !! 


Messrs. Haven and Wheeler wil! have to 
prepare some volumes of commentaries, to 
explain to their constituents votes so ridicu- 
lously inconsistent. On the whole, Satur- 
day’s proceedings demonstrate, we fear, that 
the good People of the Free States, bedeviled 
by Know Nothingism, have sent to the House 
of Representatives just enough Northern men 
with Southern principles, to give the Slave 
Power a majority, on every practical question 
at issue between Slavery and Freedom. 

We have now one word of counsel to the 
Slavery Party of the House, with its two 
wings—Administration men and Know Noth- 
ings. You have passed your famous Balti- 
more platform, no-Slavery-agitation resolution, 
by @ majority of one. Select, then, a man pre- 
cisely representing that resolution, and elect 
him. Take any of your friends—Fuller, 
Haven, or Wheeler—and you are safe. You 
have just one majority, and if the House re- 
main disorganized, it is your fault. The record 
of Saturday now shows that there is not an 
Anti-Nebraska majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. ie 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New Orleans, Jan, 25.—The steamship Dan- 
iel Webster has arrived at this port,from San 
Juan, bringing California advices of the 5th of 
January. 

A severe shock of an earthquake was expe- 
rienced at San Francisco on the 2d of January. 

Attachments had been issued against Lucien 
Herman, an extensive money agent at San 
Francisco, to the amount of nearly $150,000. 

Mr. Silsbee, the Yankee comedian, died at 
San Francisco on the 22d of December. J 

The Sacramento Valley railroad is open for 
twenty mil 

New and rich diggings have been discovered 
on American river. — 3 

The news from the mines was encouraging. 
Trade ad ag erg re demand rea the in- 
terior li our and grain were 

The dates from Oregon are to the 20th of 
December. mgr ed had been heard of Col. 


i " hi ent to attack Fort Wal- 
Sy i bo pa fee 

The Northern ia Indian depredations 
still continue. 


George M. Chase, American Consul at La- 
is dead. ; 
Nicaragua advices are to tre effect that Wal- 





ker receives accessions of men by steam- 
er, and that his effective force is now 850 men, 





THE DISPOSITION OF THE KANSAS MESSAGE 
9 IN THE SENATE. 


The abominable message of the President, 
in relation to Kansas, produced quite a sensa- 
tion in the Senate; but, as the members of that 
body scam determined, for a time, to reserve 
their fire on the Slavery question, the document 
was soon disposed of. ; 

Mr. Seward took occasion to explain his 
course of action. Speaking of the closing part 
of the annual message, he said : 

“Tt seemed to me ill-timed. It set forth 

rizciples and doctrines which seemed to me 
Seretica!—which seemed to me wanting in all 
the elements of statesmanship. Iut while this 
was the peroration of the message, its exordium 
was occupied with laying before Congress infor- 
mation about the critical state of our relations 
with a foreign Power—the greatest, the most 
grasping, and the most rapaciqus in the world. 

t was made a question, in the Senate, whether 
those who differed from the President in regard 
to the matters discussed in the conclusion of 
the message, would sustain the nation in the at- 
titude which the President of the United States 
had given it in regard to its foreign relations. 
To the end that, so far as one so humble as 
myself was concerned, there might be no diffi- 
culty about that question, I distinctly stated 
that I should forego any remark upon all the 
other matters contained in the message, and I 
gave my distinct assurance to the Administra- 
tion and to the country, that to the best of m 
judgment, and knowledge, and ability, I should 
sustain the Government in the position it had 
assumed in regard to its foreign relations. We 
have just now postponed that great question 
until Monday. It needs all the seg as it 
needs all the wisdom, and I fear will need all 
the firmness, of the Senate to meet that ques- 
tion. I am ready—I trust others will be—to 
show the country, Great Britain, and the world, 
that if we have differences among ourselves, 
about domestic questions, we are still a united, 
a harmonious people, in regard to those which 
concern other nations. 

“T will now forbear, under these considera- 
tions, on the same ground, if such shall be the 
pleasure of the Senate, to speak one word, I do 
not say of complaint—I will not use so strong 
a term—one word of dissent, shall I say, from 
what has been alleged in the message we have 
just received, concerning a domestic subject, 
differing, as every one knows how much it does, 
from the opinions and views of policy which I 
entertain, and which are entertained by a por- 
tion, I will not say how large, of this House, 
and of the other House of Congress. 

“T trust that it will be the pleasure of the 
friends of the Administration to let that mes- 
sage either lie upon the table or pass at once, 
as shall be their choice, to the Committee on 
Territories, to receive their consideration ; say- 
ing for myself, however, that when the time 
shall come for action upon this question, in the 
opinion of a majority of my peers here, (and it 
is for them to say whether it shall interfere with 
foreign questions or not,) then I will endeavor 
to make good an opposition to the policy, to 
the principles, and to the sentiments which are 
contained in the message which has been this 
day laid before the Senate, at a time and under 
circumstances so inauspicious to its considera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Clayton, of omnibus memory, suggested 
that it would be a good plan to send the special 
message to a special committee of thirteen— 
Mr. Clay’s old omnibus committee over again. 
Mr. Mason insisted on having it handed over to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, of which he is 
Chairman, and on which the Anti-Nebraska 
Party has not a single representative. It was 
remarked by Mr. Wilson, that as the Commit- 
tee on Territories, by an exvraordinary act of 
magnanimity, has one man upon it, represent- 
ing the views of the minority, he preferred that 
the message should be referred to it. He took 
occasion, at the same time, to express his views 
very briefly of the message. 


“This message relates to the people of Kan- 
sas, who are endeavoring to protect themselves; 
who have adopted the only practicable mode in 
their power to protect their lives, their liberties, 
and their property, against armed invaders. It 
refers to their acts as revolutionary. Sir, their 
position is an extraordinary one, but I do not 
believe that there is anything in their action of 
a revolutionary purpose or a rebellious charac- 
ter. Extraordinary as is the position of that 
people before the country, they have been driven 
to it by outrages unparalleled in the history of 
this country or of the civilized world; and in 
the spirit of freemen, in the spirit of men capa- 
ble of maintaining their rights, they have ac- 
cepted the doctrine of squatter sovereignty in 
its broadest sense, and organized a State Gov- 
ernment to protect them against armed inva- 
sions from Missouri, and the acts of an incom- 
petent and treacherous Executive, pledged to 
execute, at the point of the bayonet, the inhu- 
man enactments of a Legislature forced upon 
the actual settlers of that Territory by armed 
invaders, under the lead of a man who once 
presided over the Senate.” 


The mesgage was at last referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and we may have a re- 
port by and by, after we have demonstrated 
that Mr. Clayton was wide awake, and in the 
full possession of all his faculties, when he 
made a treaty, putting this country in bonds, 
binding it not to colonize in any part of Cen- 
tral America, 





KANSAS, 


Topeka, Kansas, Jan, 8, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


A great political and moral conflict is now 
going on in Kansas. The two great parties, 
which compose our nation, are brought in close 
and deadly collision. To retreat, on either side, 
would be certain defeat. Never before, on this 
continent, did so much depend on the issue of 
a conflict. It is astonishing that the friends of 
Freedom feel no more interest in this subject. 

The Slavery men show, by the means they 
resort to for success, that they consider their 
cause desperate. They have sent here the most 
ignorant and vicious part of their population as 
missionaries. What can these do, when brought 
in contact with the missionaries of Freedom, 
who are among the most intelligent and enter- 
prising people that could be found in the free 
and slave States? My nearest and most inti- 
mate neighbor is from Arkansas. He and his 
family despise the marauders, and have em- 
braced the cause of Freedom. There are, un- 
doubtedly, hundreds of just such cases in this 
Territory. I presume that one half of those 
who defend Slavery are influenced by fear of 
slaveholders; and the moment the fact of this 
being a free State is established, that influence 
will cease to control them. Slavery can be es- 
tablished here only by civil war. 

The Missourians evidently did not intend, in 
their last invasion, to push matters to open vio- 
lence, but to bring such a force that the Free 
State men would be frightened into submission. 
When they found that their plan did not suc- 
ceed, they were very willing to compromise. 
Now they are boasting that they brought the 
Abolitionists to their terms—which were, sub- 
mission to their laws and in the surrender of 
Sharp’s rifles. To such terms the Free State 
men never submitted, and never will. 

The vote at our late election, on the Black 
Laws, will probably give our friends at the 
East a wrong impression aepoiins our Anti- 
Slavery ne 8 9 The friends of the law seem- 
ed determin They stated that the Missou- 
rians would liberate and send into Kansas all 
their worthless slaves, if it became a free State, 
and would admit them. Many of them threat- 
ened, that if they could not have such a law, 
they would go for Slavery. Many of the o 

rs of the law were thus induced to vote for 
it; and others, on account of the manner in 
which the tickets were drawn up, voted for it 
by mistake. The friends of Freedom consider 
it a great triumph, that kept it out of the 
Constitution ; and believe if the Legisla- 
ture obey instructions, and put it on the statute 
book, it will not long remain there. 

angpeet heme nage of Esoeems be deterred 
from coming, by the monster whic 
ty bed tak tea etalon of Samane ile 
tions, has been in their way. He 
much more frightful at a distance-than when 

Pav. 


Wasnineron, Jan. 23.—Mr. Buchanan writes 


Campbell, the Consul to London, temporary 
@’Affaires, as there is at’ present no 
of Legation, — 


Y | prepared to expect highly important informa- 


inst common sense and usage, the Presi- 
dent, on the 31st December, knocked at the door 
of the House of Representatives, then, as now, in 
a state of disorganization, demanding a hearing 
for his Annual Message. The members of the 
House, as well as everybody else, were aston- 
ished at the cool impudence of the thing ; but 
impudence is allied to courage, and courage is 
always admired, so the coup d’etat was suc- 
cessful. The Message was received, in vio- 
lation of the plain letter of the law, which for- 
bids the transaction of any business until the 
House is organized by the election of a Speak- 
er. It is therefore no matter of special wonder 
that a similar inroad upon the privileges of the 
same disorganized body met with equal success 
on Thursday last. 


The Message relates to Kansas. We are 
told that “circumstances have occurred to dis- 
turb the course of governmental organization 
in the Territory of Kansas, and produce there 
@ condit:on of things which renders it incum- 
bent on 1e to call your attention to the subject, 
and urgently recommend the adoption, by you, 
of such measures of legislation as the grave 
exigencies of the case may require.” After 
reading this startling announcement, we were 


tion from Kansas, communicated by special 
express to the Government, and not known to 
the public. But no such revelation accompa- 
nies the Message, and there is not an allusion 
in it to events which were not well known in 
this city at least a week before the communi- 
cation of the Annual Message to Congress on 
the 3lst ultimo! The country will therefore 
naturally inquire, why this extraordinary Mes- 
sage, at this time? In the Annual Message, 
when the crisis still existed in the affairs of 
Kansas, the country wondered that the Presi- 
dent should deem the matter of so little conse- 
quence as barely to refer to it at all, while now 
that the immediate difficulty has blown over, 
for the present at least, be magnifies it into an 
affair of the gravest national importance, threat- 
ening civil war and a dissolution of the Union. 
The President, after making the startling 
announcement referred to, then proceeds to 
make “a brief exposition of the circumstances 
referred to.” It turns out, that instead of any 
recent news, the President refers to the whole 
history of the organization of Kansas, or to 
such portions of it as suits his purpose. He 
defines the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. It has two objects—first, it defines the 
boundaries, and “makes provision fcr their 
political organization and administration as 
Territories ; and, secondly, it leaves the inhab- 
itants of the Territories the right to determine 
for themselves their domestic institutions. The 
President fails to explain how it is that a peo- 
ple, in virtue of squatter sovereignty, have the 
right to establish Slavery, and are debarred the 
less important privilege of electing a Governor. 
He then proceeds to recite the leading features 
of the bill, and to specify the time of appoint- 
ing, and the duties of the Governors, in regard 
to ordering a census and holding elections; and 
argues at considerable length to show that all 
the difficulties in Kansas have resulted partly 
from “local mal-administration,” and partly 
from “the unjustifiable interference of the in- 
habitants of some of the States, foreign by resi- 
dence, interests, and rights, to the Territory.” 
Light is thrown upon this vague allegation ina 
subsequent part of the Message, in which it is 


THE MESSAGE—ANOTHER COUP D’ETAT. 





eee] 


“Governor Reeder speculated in Indian 
in violation of law, for which I removed him; 
therefore, he is responsible ina high degree 
for the difficulties which have sprung up be. 
tween the friends and opponents of Slavery.” 
The truth is, that no one believed at the time 
that Reeder was removed for the cause alleged, 
He did not in fact violate the law by the pur. 
chase of Indian lands, because he only contract. 
ed to purchase, on condition of the President’, 
approval. But-we have no intention of enter. 
ing into the defence of Mr. Reeder. Allowing 
him te he guilty, we deny that he was removed 
for the cause alleged. The tone of the Meg. 


dent’s argument is, that Reeder superinduce; 
the difficulties in Kansas, not by speculatiny 
in Indian lands, certainly, but by refusing to 
acquiesce in all the demands of the Atchison; 
and Stringfellows. If this is not his offence, 
then there was not the slightest occasion to 
enter into the merits of his conduct. But, we 
have other evidence to the same effect, in the 
“cotemporary exposition ” given to the act of 
removal by the President’s leading friends. The 
Southern newspapers and politicians, general. 
ly, demanded the removal of Reeder, on the 
ground that he was opposed to the introduc. 
tion of Slavery in Kansas; and when his remo. 
val took place, they boasted that the President 
had thus evinced his readiness to serve the in. 
terests of the South. Jefferson Davis, Secre 
tary of War, visited his home in Mississippi 
some weeks before the announcement of Reed- 
er’s removal was made officially, and he there 
promised the people in a public address that 
the Abolitionist Reeder should be removed, on 
acccount of his opposition to Slavery. In ad. 
dition to these undeniable facts, we happen to 
have before us articles from two leading news. 
papers, generally regarded as speaking by au- 
thority, which attribute the removal of Reeder 
to his hostility to Slavery. The first is from 
the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, the organ of the 
Virginia Democracy—in other words, of the 
“National Democracy.” The paragraph ap- 
peared shortly after the removai of Reeder. 
The editor says: 

. “It was due to the people of Kansas that 
Reeder should be removed. The President acted 
wisely and justly in consulting their wishes, hy 
removing a man who either misunderstood or 
grossly disregarded his official rights and du- 
ties. And, moreover, until we see other and 
better testimony against Governor Dawson than 
what we find in the columns of the Advertiser, 
we shall have very good reason to believe that 
the appointment of Dawson was as wise and 
proper as was the removal of Reeder. ()! 
course, we would have preferred a Souther 
man; but we are not afraid to trust a Northen 
man who ‘lost his nomination’ for Congrey 


Compromise.’ 
“By the way, the President seems to haw 
won the hatred of all the fanatics of the North, 


vile machinations. 
secured for him a meed of praise from every 
Southern man and every Southern paper. His 
approval of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, his en- 
forcement of the Fugitive Slave Law in Mas. 
sachusetts, and, more latterly, his removal of 
Reeder from the Governorship of Kansas, prove 
his determination impartially and justly to ad. 
minister the laws, and to secure to the South 
all that she is entitled to claim under the Con- 
stitution of the country. And yet there ar 

journals, even in Virginia, which affect to doubi § 
his soundness on the Slavery question, and J 
which are recklessly bestowing upon him abuse 

and ridicule.” 


So completely conscious is the Hnquirer that | 





averred that certain “persons and parties,” 
who were “thwarted in the endeavor to impose, 
through the agency of Cougress, their particu- 
lar views of social organization,” had recourse 
“to the extraordinary measure of progagandist 
colonization.” “With such views,” says the 
President, “associations were organized in 
some of the States, and their purposes were 
proclaimed through the Press, in language 
extremely irritating and offensive to those of 
whom the colonists were to become the neigh- 
bors. Those designs and acts had the neces- 
sary consequence to awaken emotions of in- 
tense indignation in States near the Territory 
of Kansas, and especially in the adjoining 
State of Missouri, whose domestic peace was 
thus most directly endangered ; but they are 
far from justifying the illegal and reprehensible 
counter-movements which ensued.” The whole 
blame is here laid at the door of the Northern 
freemen who chose to exercise the constitu- 
tional privilege of emigrating to Kansas. 
Graceless and unscrupulous as is the tone of 
this Message, the President has not ventured 
to charge the Northerr. people with a violation 
of the law; yet he lays all the blame on them, 
at the moment he admits that the Missourians 
were guilty of “ illegal and reprehensible coun- 
ter-movements.” It is well known that the 
people of New England and other Northern 
States formed associations, called “ Emigrant 
Aid Societies,” to promote the settlement of 
Kansas by freemen. This they had a clear 
constitutional right to do, and they would have 
been recreant to freedom and right if they had 
not done so. They had no other means of 
rescuing Kansas from the curse of Slavery, to 
which the perfidy of President Pierce and his 
coadjutors had doomed it. It was not this 
generation, but the last, which “ endeavored to 
impose, through the agency of Congress, their 
particular views of social organization” upon 
the territory west and north of Missouri. That 
imposition was accomplished chiefly by South- 
ern votes, on condition of admitting Missouri 
into the Union with Slavery. The South ad- 
hered to the bargain as long as she had any- 
thing to make by it; but when it came to the 
turn of the North to receive her consideration, 
the South, with Punic faith and with indelible 
dishonor, flew the contract. She not only did 
80, but purchased a sufficient number of North- 
ern men to aid her in its annulment. The 
treachery of General Pierce and his friends, 
therefore, made it necessary for the Northern 
people to resort to Emigrant Aid Societies, in 
order to people Kansas with freemen. It was 
charged, when the effort was first made to repeal 
the Missouri Compromise, that the object was 
to secure the extension of Slavery; but the 
friends of the measure denied the allegation, 
like Peter, with an oath. But what will every 
intelligent mind in the country conclude, after 
reading this Message of the President? Is it 
not plain that the powers of the Government 
have been devoted to the introduction of Sla- 
very into Kansas, and that the President is 
now alarmed and irritated at the danger of the 
failure of the scheme, in consequence of the 
stubborn persistence of the Yankees in their 
Emigrant Aid Societies ? 

_ We will not follow the President through his 
tirade against Governor Reeder. His object 
is evidently to prevent the admission of that 
gentleman to a seat in Congress, by rehashing 
the charge of speculating in the Indian lands. 
What have those speculations to do with the 
affairs of Kansas? The President alleges that 
Reeder was removed in consequence of those 
speculations. Therefore, he was not removed 
for mal-administration; and hence there was 
not the slightest occasion for the undignified 
and vindictive attack upon him in the Mes- 
sage. The offence of the ex-Governor was not 
connected with his official duties. It was out- 


of the President’s best friends, including a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet, will satisfy every reasonable 


to the demands of the Slave Interest, that the 
editor has not condescended to notice the pre- 
text of the Administration, that he hac been 
guilty of a violation of law in speculating i: 
Indian lands. The Evening Star, of this city, 
also placed the act of removal upon the same 
grounds, of obedience to the Slavery Propa- 
gandists. The Séar is well known to be semi- 
official. 


the faithfulness with which he reflects the sen- 9 
timents and indicates the real motives which 
actuate the Administration. The editor ss, 
in explaining the removal of Reeder: 


and growth of the Territory of Kansas, a dead: | 
lock has occurred between the representatives © 


or. The whole legislative business of the Ter- § 


ritory had been brought to a standstill.” 
We presume that these facts and averments 


man that his Excellency has “paltered in a 


double sense,” and made use of a pretext to § 


cover his guilty participation in the diabolical 
scheme of introducing Slavery into Kansas. § 
The President skims over the subject of ille- 


gal voting as lightly as possible. He roars the 
ruffians “as gently as any sucking dove;” and, 
instead of giving us a minute history of the s¢- 
ries of outrages upon the Kansas ballot-boxes, 
perpetrated by Atchison and his hordes of Mi 
sourians, we are told, in honeyed phrase, tit! 


“angry accusations that illegal votes had be 
polled abounded on all sides, and imputation’ 
were made, both of frand and violence.” We § 
are then told that all was made right by the & 
certificates granted by Governor Reeder to 6 
large majority of the members of the Legisla- 
ture. We shall not undertake the defence of 
Governor Reeder. We believe, however, that 
his explanation of his course on this occasion 

is the fact, that while he had abundant reason 

to know that a majority of the members were 
elected by fraud and violence, by Missouri votes 

he had no official evidence to sustain a decision 

to that effect; and such was the reign of terror 

at that time in Kansas, in consequence of the 
presence of an overwhelming force of armed 
ruffians, that the people of the Territory wet? 
overawed, and prevented from contesting the 
seats of those who were notoriously elected by 

the votes of resident Missourians. The sant 
tion of the Governor is not, therefore, final. It 
has no binding force whatever upon Congress, 
and unless there are more traitors in that body 
than we are willing to believe, the whole Legis- 
lature of Kansas, with all its laws, will be set 
aside as fraudulent. . 
But, allowing for the moment that the ned : 
lature was legally constituted, still, a c 
cious violations of the constitutional an at 

ral rights of the people are aN as ' 

for setting it aside, and all elections he 

der it. 

“Tn the first place, the requirement of 2 

to support particular laws 18 & gross in me 

of civil freedom. The Constitution core 
nothing of the kind. All that a legal oa! 4 
embrace is the Constitution, “and all laws m' : 

in pursuance thereof.” The very tele 
interpolate particular laws into ager Pali 
a doubt of their constitationality, “7 4 ike 
on the part of some party or clique tob g 
freedom of conscience in judging yoy’ Roe 
ity. This was precisely the case with + bs 
mers of this code. They had a partic gi 
terest to subserve. They, in the first p - 
deliberately disfranchised all who had we jr ? 
lated any provision of the Fugitive Slave . 
and made the conviction of such an offence, 

any time, in any State, a disqualification to 
vote. One of the provisions of that infamov! 





side of his office, and therefore there was n° 
more reason ‘to refer to it in a message, which 
purports to give a history of the political diffi 
culties in that Territory, than there would be 
in referring to any other private 


act makes it the duty of every citizen, at the 
bidding of a Marshal, to run down and eatc! 
any fugitive slave. To refuse obedience to this 
degrading requisition—which no gentlems" 








The logic of the President amounts to this; 





and no man who is morally above the conditio’ ey 





sage proves this. The gravamen of the Presi. | 


because of his ‘vote to repeal the Missoc Qo) 









by the firmness with which he has resisted theit | 
His course ought to have Wy 


Ag 
the removal of Reeder was made in obedience 


The editor is on familiar terms with | 
the President and Cabinet, and prides himself | 4 
upon his devotion to “the powers that be,” and 


“For reasons not to be considered in a hasty 7% 
paragraph, because they are connected with 
every item of the history of the organization 3 


of the people of that Territory and the Govern: 3 


‘— 
‘NO. 4 
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of a negro-whipper, would think of complying 
with—is made a perpetual bar to the privileges 
of citizenship by the rowdy legislators of Kan- 
sas. But this is not all, A man might escape 
conviction of the violation of this provision of 
the Fugitive Act, because he might never, even 
on the border of Missouri, be called on to exe- 
cute it, The ruffians have therefore provided 
against any hope of escape in this way, by re- 
quiring the voter in advance to take an oath 
to support it. They have gone still further, and 
required every voter to swear fealty to Slavery 
in Kansas. He must not question the consti- 
tutionality of Slavery in the Territory, nor pre- 
sume to discuss the subject, except as its de- 
fender, on pain of incurring the guilt of felony. 
Such are the enactments of the drunken row- 
themselves the Kansas Legislature, 
d brought forth in fraud, vio- 
lence, and villany, which President Pierce re- 
gards it as a sacred duty to enforce by all the 
powers of the Federal Government. Such is 
the piratical code imposed upon the people of} ¢ 
Kansas by his guilty connivance, which he has 
now the impudence to call on Congress for 
money and means to execute. 

The President apologizes for the removal of 
the Legislature from Pawnee City to the Shaw- 
He admits that the act of re- 
moval was made without the consent of the 
(Governor, who, by the Territorial law, is a part 
of the legislative power. Any act of the Terri- 
torial Legislature is null, until it has received 
the sanction of the Governor, or until it has been 
passed by a two-thirds vote over the Governor’s 
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dis.inct. In these respects, 
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‘Ida May’ may be, we cannot say; but we are 
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e Calais Advertiser learns ‘ from the best 
authority,’ that Mrs. Pike of that town did not 
write ‘Caste;’ but is it certain that she wrote 
There have been man 
but the” question was never defini 
At any rate, we take the liberty of saying that 
the author of ‘Caste’ made the greatest possi- 
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May.’ This would have secured half a hundred 
thousand readers at once. People are a little 
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these two books, and by recommending those 
who have admired the first, to take a look at the 
last, which we are confident is by the same au- 
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The removal of the seat of Government with- 

out the consent of the Governor, or without go- 
ing through the forms of a two-thirds vote over 
his veto, was a clear and palpable usurpation, 
which invalidates all the subsequent proceed- 
ings of that body. It is equally clear that the 
enactments of that body, even if passed by 
unanimous votes, but without the signature of 
the Governor, or the two-thirds vote over his 
refusal to sign, are mere nullities. The refu- 
sal of the Governor to recognise the Legisla- 
ture, whether that refusal be warrantable or 
otherwise, has the necessary effect of paraly- 
zing its powers, and rendering its operations in- 
valid. The organic law of the Territory has 
not empowered the other branches of the Legis- 
lature to enact laws independent of him but in 
one way; and that is, by overcoming his veto 
by a two-thirds vote of the body. If, therefore, 
the Governor’s actual participation, according 
to the forms of law, in the duties of legislation, 
are for any cause suspended, whether by death, 
resignation, mental derangement, perverse re- 
fusal, or refusal (as in this case) for what he 
deemed reasons of public duty, the functions 
of legislation are in any of these cases sus- 
pended. The effort of the President, therefore, 
to give legal sanction to the enactments of a 
part of the Legislature, by impugning the mo- 
tives and impeaching the conduct of Governor 
Reeder, who, by the organic law of the Terri- 
tory, is made a co-ordinate branch, is only 
worthy of a pettifogging attorney, and ucterly 
derogatory from the dignity and character of 
the Chief Magistrate. 

The President threatens to enforce the en- 
actments of the sham Legislature by all the 
powers of the Federal Government. 
nounces the Free State Constitution recently 
formed as revolutionary ; and threatens to em- 
ploy the United States forces in the Territory, 
and to call out the militia of the neighboring 
States, (he means the Border Ruffians,) to sup- 

press the attempt to carry it into operation. 
The President will not pretend to assert that 
there is anything illegal or revolutionary in 
voluntary and peaceable Conventions of the 
People, whether the deliberations of those con- 
ventions result in the formation of a “ Constitu- 
tion” or a “ Platform.” 
cannot be charged with “revolutionary ”’ pro- 
ceedings until they attempt to set up a State 
Government without the sanction of Congress. 
The criminal dereliction of the President in 
his duty toward the people of Kansas, would 
well warrant them in such a course. 
foully outraged them, and turned them over to 
the Ruffian rule of the Missouri borderers; they 
have been thrown upon their own resources; 
and it rests with them to select their means of 
redress and defence. They will act wisely and 
discreetly ; and none but the enemies of Free- 
dom will question their right to resort to what 
the President, in the true spirit of toryism, 
chooses to brand as “revolution.” 
people of Rhode Island, under circumstances 
incomparably less justifiable, resorted to extra- 
constitutional means of amending their funda- 
mental law, the whole Democratic party of that 
day sustained them in it. 
people of Kansas have had laws imposed on 
them by ruffians from an adjoining State, the 
President, elected by the Sham Democracy of 
this day, calls upon Congress to sanction his 
measures for securing implicit obedience, by 
making the necessary appropriations for that 
It remains to be seen whether there 
are traitors enough in the House of Represent- 
atives—traitors, we mean, to the People, who 
supposed that they had elected a large majori- 
ty of Anti-Nebraska men to that body—who 
will be ready to sanction and register this edict 
of Atchison and Stringfellow. ' 

In conclusion, the President recommends 
that the people of the Territory be authorized 
to form a State Constitution, and pledges his 
protection to them (by the aid of the Border 
Ruffians) while they are so doing. The cool- 
ness,of this proposition would amuse, if it were 
not calculated to excite indignation. He for- 
gets that he has all along pretended the want 
of power to protect the people of that Territory 
against the violent inroads of the Missourians ; 
but now, in order to defeat the chances of ad- 
mission to the free State, which is already form- 
Se en 

. ination to preserve order. 
As the President says nothing to the contrary. 
we presume that his meaning ; 
ent Territorial code 
tions of voters in the 
State Constitution. 
would infallibly secure 
tion, since three-fo 





iLATE EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 


the Cunard mail steamer Africa, arrived 
w York, we have accounts from Liverpool 
tothe 9th instant, and from London to tie 8th. 
We obtain from the Commercial Advertiser 
the annexed summary of the leading intelli- 


London, Jan. 8.—The suspense regarding 
peace or war still continues, and is likely to do 
so for a week or ten days further. 
the belief that the negotiations will end in 
something has faded to an infinitesimal point, 
and the funds have consequently receded gradu- 
ally toward the position in which they stood be- 
fore the new diplomacy was talked of. 

Count Esterhazy, the Austrian Envoy, is un- 
derstood to have delivered his missive at St. 
Petersburgh on the 28ih of December. 
the 30th, he was to have an interview with the 
Chancellor, Count Nesselrode ; and, according 
to Russian advices, a Council of the Empire 
was then to be convoked, to examine and dis- 
The fact of a Council 
of the Empire being about to be summoned 
seems to have inclined the St. Petersburgh 
writers to suppose that the possibility of peace 
is not so entirely out of the question as they 
had previously imagined. 

The view that itis the intention of Russia to 
accept the Austrian propositions still prevails 
among those capitalists in London who are 
known to receive the best information from 
Vieana, but it finds no credence here among 
the general public, or even in Ministerial cir- 
cles. Few have supposed that the overtures 
would be instantly dis- 
missed, and therefore the announcement al- 
ready received that they are to be deliberated 
upon is not regarded in E 
any special significance. 
all along been, that the old paactice, of endeav- 
rocure delay would be resorted to, 
or this end something like an accept- 
ance might in the first instance be notified, 
with the intention of evading it on any subse- 
quent question of detail. 

On the opening of Parliament, at the end of 
the present month, there will be no ambiguity 
A clear and unequivocal 
peace or an unflinching prosecution of the war 
are looked upon as the only announcements of 
which the Government will have choice in pre- 
paring the Queen’s speech. Whether the for- 
titude of the French Ministry is equally unsha- 
ken, may perhaps be doubted. Asseverations 
are freely put forth that such is the case, but 
the very use of these asseverations shows where 
Certain it is that the dan- 
ger of concessions being granted arises solely 
from the possible urgency with whicn they may 
be recommended by France, and the old evil 
of the compromises which all alliances involve 
must of course be accepted in some degree as 
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The council of war to be held at Paris, at 
which most of the Allied commanders wil at- 
tend, is expected to commence at an early date. | Kansas and Nebraska, fully and completely, to 
It may be presumed, however, that the Russian | that extent and for that purpose it is our sol- 
answer to Count Hsterhazy will be waited for. 

In commercial matters, there is nothing new, | ture, steadily and firmly to persist in our efforts. 
and credit is well sustained in every quarter.) Mr, Boyce declined to withdraw his motion ; 
Even the possibility of another advance in the | and, the question being taken thereon, the 
bank rate of interest seems to be contemplated | House refused to order a call—yeas 57, nays 
without excitement or apprehension of any | 149, 
kind. The funds are necessarily influenced) Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, moved to rescind 
by such @ contingency, and, with the growing | the resolution prohibiting debate during the 
incredulity regarding peace, and the certainty present week, 
of a new loan for about £30,000,000 in the|" Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved that the 
course of two or three months, a fall to the 
point at which the 
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The general impression is, that Russia will Scattering ‘ - 
neither accept nor reject, but will send Count — 
Stakelberg to Vienna with counter propositions. 195 

The latest rumors speak more favorably of / The following is the vote in detail : 
the results of the peace negotiations. 

Denmark announces that she continues neu- 
tral in the present war, and has no connection 
with the Swedish alliance. 

* bin P ae  weeling new from bart vane 
rom sia e latest accounts were that Omer | gin Camback, Damrell, Timothy Davis, Da 
Pasha still remained at Redoubt Kale, shut up | oan De Witt, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Durfee, 
by the rigors of winter and the vigilance of the Edie, Emrie, Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, Grow, 
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,Profession—in 


y woven iato the narrative, 


Cooke, who had just drank a glass of liquor, 
suddenly became sick, and exclaimed that 
Palmer had poisoned him, Cooke died next 
day, and Palmer was arrested. A discovery 
that Palmer owed a large sum-to Cooke con- 
firmed the suspicion against him, and it was 
then remembered that his (Palmer’s) wife had 
died suddenly of symptoms similar to those 
that had carried off Cooke. This led to further 
inquiry, when the astounding fact came gradu- 
ally out, that sixteen persons, all immediately 
connected with Palmer, had died suddenly, 
within a short time, and that on the lives of 
some of these persons he had effected insu- 
rances, while with others he had betting trans- 
actions. The most astounding of these devel- 
opments is, that Lord George Bentinck (who, 
it will be remembered, died suddenly) had 
transactions with Palmer, and it is now be- 
lieved that he was poisoned. The corpses of 
some of the supposed victims have been ex- 


Le a humed and submitted to chemical research for 
Walter 


traces of poison. Strychnine or some other 


the means employed. It is somewhat curious 
that the accused had a fast horse that figured 
conspicuously in his turf speculations, and bore 
the name of “Strychnine.” 





THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


First Session. 
Friday, January 25, 1856. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 
HOUSE. 


- After prayer by the Rev. Dr. Sunderland, 
the Journal of yesterday was read. 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, moved that 
there be a call of the House. 

Mr. Bennett, of New York, asked the gentle- 
man to withdraw his motion, so as to enable 
him to offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is a fundamental principle 
of our political system, that ours is a Govern- 
ment of the People, acting by their Represent- 
atives duly elected; that the members of this 
House, as the direct Representatives of the 
People, and a necessary part of the Congress 
of the United States, are not here merely to 
act as political partisans, but have higher du- 
ties to discharge, among which it is their duty 
to organize and proceed with the legislation 
necessary to carry on the Government, and pro- 
mote the general welfare; that the House of 
Representatives should be so organized as truly 
to reflect and carry out the sentiments and 
wishes of a majority of the American People ; 
and in order to do this, where there are more 
than two political parties represented in this 
House, each adhering to a separate organiza- 
tion, the Speaker should, in accordance with 
the true theory and principles upon which our 
institutions rest, as well as in conformity to 
the general practice of all legislative assem- 
blies, be taken from that party having the lar- 
gest number of members; and where, in such 
a case, a reasonable effort has been made, and 
neither party is able to command the votes of 
a majority, so as to elect a Speaker, the adop- 
tion of the plurality rule is the only fair and 
practicable mode left to organize the House ; 
that it is right in principle, and in conformity 
with the former practice of this House. 

Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, desired to offer the 
following resolutions, as a substitute for the 
proposition of the gentleman from New York: 
Resolved, That, regarding the political com- 
plexion of the present House of Representa- 
tives as indicating the undoubted sentiment of 
a large majority of the People of the United 
States against the act of the last Congress, re- 
pealing the restriction against Slavery in the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, imposed 
by the Compromise of 1820, no man ought to 
be chosen Speaker of this body who does not 
fully and heartily harmonize with that senti- 
‘ment, or who will hesitate to exert himself ear- 
nestly for the restoration of that restriction in 
terms or in substance. 

Resolved, That said restriction ought to be 
restored, as an act of justice to all the People 
of the United States, as a proper vindication 
of the wisdom, patriotism, and plighted honor 
of the great statesmen who imposed it, and as 
a necessary and certain means of reviving that 
concord and harmony among the States of the 
American Union, which are essential to the 
welfare of our People and the perpetuity of our 
institutions. 

Resolved, That as useless and factious agitation 
of the Slavery question, in or out of Congress, 
is unwise, unjust to a portion of the American 
People, and to some extent injurious to every 
section of our country, it therefore should not 
be countenanced; but until the Missouri re- 
striction of 1820 shall have been restored, in 
fact or in substance, to the said Territories of 


emn duty to the past, the present, and the fu- 


motion be laid on the table; which motion was 


stood a short time back | decided in the affirmative— 104, nays 91. 
was to have been fully expected. On the whole, "Wiadinces sneeuslon hn castenie oF 


however, the market must still be considered 
to show great steadiness. At the last date, the 
quotation of the three per cent. consols was Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts - - 94 


87}; they have since touched 864, and h i 
slosaad a stining oh O48. e sy and Dave} Mr. Orr, of South Carolina 


The Liverpool cotton market has opened this 
week at a decline of $d. per pound. 
market is without alteration. 

THREE DAYS LATER. 

The American mail steamer Baltic arrived | | There having been no election, the one hun- 
at New York yesterday, with dates from Liver- | dred and twenty-sixth vote was had, with the 
pool to the 12th instant. Through the tele- | following result : 
graph we have the following summary of her} Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts - - 94 


The House, resuming the business of voting 
for Speaker, proceeded to the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth vote, which resulted as follows: 


- + 66 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania - - 28 
nore < vee ee 
Whole number of votes given - - 200 
Necessary to a choice : - - 101 


Mr. Orr, of South Carolina - - 65 


The political news may be briefly summed} Mr. Faller, of Pennsylvania - - 29 
up. Bxpectation is on tiptoe throughout Eng-| Scattering eit act eat Sir. ih 
land and France to learn the issue of the peace 99 
in 9 
of the most contradictory character, both ig No election having been effected— 

; but the truth is} Mr. Wheeler, of New York, moved that when 
known for some | the House adjourn to-day, it adjourn to meet 
The time for Russia’s decision | on Monday next; which motion did not pre- 
has been gxtended to January 18th; neverthe- | vail. 

less, despatches from Berlin and Vienna report | Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, moved that the 
advices already in those capitals, intimating | House adjourn; which motion was disagreed to. 
that the Czar will make no further concessions, | The one hundred and twenty-seventh vote 
On the other hand, itis certain that formal | was then had, and resulted as follows: 
conferences are in session at St. Petersburgh, Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts - ee 

, Which are attended by 


Mr. Orr, of South Carolina = - - 64 
azy, Seebach, and Sanner.| Mr, Fuller, of Pennsylvania - ~- 25 
: - - 12 


For Mr. Banks.—Messrs. Albright, Allison, 
Ball, Barbour, Henry Bennett, Benson, Billing- 
hurst, Bingham, Bliss, Bradshaw, Brenton, 
Buffington, Burlingame, Lewis D. Campbell, 
Chaffee, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cra- 


Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Holloway, Thomas R. 


St. Petersburgh, Jan. 3.—The great + ss Valentine rs ens Howard, Kelsey, 
- K 4 ‘ King, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Kunkel 
transpired that Russian tactics for the approach- | Teter, Matteson, McCarty, Meacham, Killian 
ing campaign have undergone important mod- 
Orders have been sent from head-| Andrew Oliver, Parker, Pelton, Pennington, 
eye ae Cone Tey y Seema mam Perry, Petti Pike, Pring! Purviance, Ritchie, 
on the Urimea, ins, Roberts, Sabi Sh im- 
having been ordered to reinforce Mouvarieff, a, 8 coat gg hp 
and others to join the grand army of the centre. Thorington, Thurston, Tyson, Wade, Wakeman, 
. funds to-| Walbridge, Waldron, Cadwalader C. Washburne, 

day closed at a decline of § per cent. below the | jihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Watson, 
rices of yesterday. The market is still preju- 
iced by the recent supplies of stock, and the| for Mr. Orr.—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Bar- 
discouraging prospects of 
tion that the Bank returns to-night would be | eock, Bowie 
unsatisfactory increased the tenden " 4 


Miller, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Nichols, Norton, 
pinner, « anton, Stranahan, Tappan, 


Welch, Wood, Woodruff, and Woodworth. 


clay, Barksdale, Bell, Henry S. Bennett, Bo- 
Boyce, Burnett, Cadwalader, 


toward @| Caruthers, Caskie, Qlingman, Howell Cobb 
The monthly return of the Bank Ni WwW. vi dell, 
of France is also unfavorable, and has exercised Williamson R. W. Cobb, Davidson, Dowdell, 
an adverse influence upon both the London | ence, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Goode, Greenwood, 
and Paris markets, 
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Fuller.—Messra. Broom, Cox, Cul- 


but who Etheridge, Foster, J. Morrison Harris, 








coffer. 
For Mr. Edie——Messrs. Dunn, Moore, and 
Scott. 
For Mr. Smith.—Messrs, John P, Campbell, 
Carlile, and Evans. 

For Mr. Ricaud.—Mr. Pen. B Fuller. 
For Mr. Pennington.-—Mr, Haven. 
For Mr. Williams.—Mr. Wheeler. 
For Mr. Haven.—Mr. Harrison. 
For Mr. Walker.—Mr. Eustis, 
For Mr, Wells.—Mr, Orr. 
Pending the call of the roll— 
Mr. Todd announced that he had faired off 
with Mr, Lindley. 
There having been no cheice— ' 
Mr. Tyson, of Pennsylvania, gave notice he 
should to-morrow submit the following resolu- 
tions for the consideration of the House : 
Resolved, That any member of this House 
who shall receive for the office of Speaker the 
highest number of yotes from a quorum of 
members, though it be less than a majority of 
the whole number of the votes cast, shall be 
the Speaker of the Thirty-fourth Congress! Pro- 
vided, That he and every other candidate voted 
for shall be respectively entitled to nominate 
and appoint so many members only on each of 
the standing committees as may severally fall 
to their lot, in the proportion which the number 
of votes respectively received by each may bear 
to the whole number polled; but no candidate 
whose vote shall be less than twenty-five, shall 
be entitled to any nomination or appointment 
under this resolution. 
Resolved, That the Clerk shall compute and 
assign to the respective candidates the number 
of members they may be severally entitled to 
nominate and appoint under the foregoing reso- 
lution; and each committee, when constituted, 
may elect its own chairman: Provided, how- 
ever, That the decisions of the Clerk under 
these resolutions shall be open to appeal. 
And then, at a quarter to three o'clock, the 
House adjourned. 


Saturday, January 26, 1856. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 
HOUSE. 

The Clerk called the House to order at 12 
o’clock. 
Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, submitted the following 
resolutions : 
Resolved, That, regarding the political com- 
plexion of the present House of Representatives 
as indicating the undoubted sentiment of a large 
majority of the people of the United States 
against the act of the last Congress repealing 
the restriction against Slavery in the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska, imposed by the Com- 
promise of 1820, no man ought to be chosen 
Speaker of this body who does not fully and 
heartily harmonize with that sentiment, or who 
will hesitate to exert himself earnestly for the 
restoration of that restriction, in terms or in sub- 
stance. 
Resolved, That said restriction ought to be 
restored, as an act of justice to all the people of 
the United States, as a proper vindication of the 
wisdom, patriotism, and plighted honor of the 
great statesmen who imposed it, and as a neces- 
sary and certain means of reviving that con- 
cord and harmony among the States of the 
American Union which are essential to the wel- 
fare of our people and the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions. 
Resolved, That a useless and factious agita- 
tion of the Slavery question, in or out of Con- 
gress, is unwise, unjust to a portion of the 
American people, and to some extent injurious 
to every section of our country, and therefore it 
should not be countenanced ; but until the Mis- 
souri restriction of 1820 shall have been restor- 
ed, in fact or in substance, to the said Territo- 
ries of Kansas and Nebraske, fully and com- 
pletely, to that extent and for that purpose it is 
our solemn duty to the past, the present, and 
the future, steadily and firmly to persist in our 
efforts. 

Mr. Dunn asked that a separate vote might 
be taken on each resolution. : 

The first resolution was accordingly consid- 
ered, and, the question being taken thereon, it 
was disagreed to by the follov ing vote: 

Yeras—Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Banks, 
Barbour, Bennett of New York, Benson, Billing- 
hurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, Bren- 
ton, Buffington, Burlingame, Campbell of Ohio, 
Chaffee, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cra- 
gin, Cumback, Damrell, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, 
Dunn, Durfee, Edie, Emrie, Giddings, Gilbert, 
Granger, Grow, Hall of Massachusetts, Har- 
lan, Harrison, Holloway, Horton of New York, 
Horton of Ohio, Howard, Kelsey, King, Knapp, 
Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Kunkel, Leiter, Mace, 
Matteson, McCarty, Meacham, Miller of New 
York, Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Murray, 
Nichols, Nofton, Oliver of New York, Parker, 
Pelton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, 
Purviance, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Sabi, 
Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stan- 
ton, Stranahan, Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, 
Todd, Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, 
Washburne of Wisconsin, Washburne of Illi- 
nois, Washburn of Maine, Watson, Welch, 
Wood, Woodruff, and Woodworth—102. 

Nays—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barclay, Barks- 
dale, Bell, Bennett of Mississippi, Bocock, Bowie, 
Boyce, Branch, Broom, Burnett, Cadwalader, 
Campbell of Kentucky, Carlile, Caruthers, Cas- 
kie, Clingman, Cobb of Georgia, Cobb of Ala- 
bama, Cox, Cullen, Davidson, Dowdell, Edmund- 
gon, Elliott, English, Etheridge, Eustis, Evans, 
Faulkner, Foster, Fuller of Pennsylvania, J*ul- 
ler of Maine, Goode, Greenwood, Hall of Iowa, 
Harris of Maryland, Harris of Alabama, Harris 
of Illinois, Haven, Herbert, Hof..an, Houston, 
Jewett, Jones of Tennessee, J: 03 of Pennsyl- 
vania, Kelly, Kennett, Kidwell, Lake, Letcher, 
Lindley, Lumpkin, Humphrey Marshall of Ken- 
tucky, Marshall of Illinois, Maxwell, McMullen, 
McQueen, Miller of Indiana, Millson, Millward, 
Oliver of Missouri, Orr, Packer, Paine, Peck, 
Phelps, Porter, Powell, Puryear, Quitman, 
Reade, Ready, Ricaud, Richardson, Kufiin, Rust, 
Sandidge, Savage, Smith of Tennessee, Smith 
of Virginia, Smith of Alabama, Sneed, Ste- 

hens, Stewart, Swope, Talbott, Taylor, Trippe, 
Fiedernnihs Valk, Walker, Warner, Watkins, 
Wells, Wheeler, Whitney, Williams, Winslow, 
Wright of Mississippi, Wright of Tennessee, and 
Zollicoffer—103. 

The question was then taken on the second 
resolution, and it was agreed to by the follow- 
ing vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Banks, 

Barbour, Bennett of New York, Benson, Bil- 
linghurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bradshaw, Bren- 
ton, Buffington, Burlingame, Campbell of Ohio, 
Chaffee, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cra- 
gin, Cumback, Damrell, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Dunn, 
Durfee, Edie, Emrie, Giddings, Gilbert, Gran- 
ger, Grow, Hall of Massachusetts, Harlan, Har- 
rison, Haven, Holloway, Horton of New York, 
Horton of Ohio, Howard, Kelsey, King, Knapp, 
Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Kunkel, Leiter, Mace, 
Matteson, McCarty, Meacham, Miller of New 
York, Millward, Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, 
Murray, Nichols, Norton, Oliver of New York, 
Parker, Pelton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, 
Pringle, Purviance, Ritchie, Roberts, Sabin, 
Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stranahan, Tappan, Thorington, Thurs- 
ton, Todd, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, 
Washburne of Wisconsin, Washburne of Illi- 
nois, Washburn of Maine, Welch, Wheeler, 
Wood, Woodruff, and Woodworth.—101. 
- Nays—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barclay, Barks- 
dale, Bell, Bennett of Mississippi, ae Bowie, 
Boyes, Branch, Broom, Burnett, Cadwalader, 
Caz .pbell of Kentucky, Carlile, Caruthers, Cas- 
kie, Clingman, Cobb of Georgia, Cobb of Ala- 
bama, Cox, Cullen, Davidson, Davis of Mary- 
land, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, English, 
Etheridge, Eustis, Evans, Faulkner, Foster, 
Fuller of Pennsylvania, Fuller of Maine, Goode, 
Greenwood, Hall of Iowa, Harris of Maryland, 
Harris of Alabama, Harris of Illinois, Herbert, 
Hoffman, Houston, on ones of Tennessee, 
Jones of Pennsylvania, Kelly, Kennett, Kidwell, 
Lake, Letcher, Lindley, Lumpkin, Humphrey 
Marshall of Kentucky, Il of Illinois, Max- 
well, McMullen, McQueen, Miller of Indiana, 
Millson, Oliver of Missouri, Orr, Packer, Paine, 
Peck, Phelps, Porter, Powell, Puryear, Quit- 
man, Reade, Ready Ricaud, Richardson, Ruf- 
fin, Rust, Sandidge, Savage, Smith of Tennessee, 
Smith of Virginia, Smith of Alabama, Sneed, 
Stephens, Stewart, Swo Talbott, Taylor, 
aries Underwood, V Walker, Warner, 
Watkins, Whitney, Williams, Winslow, Wright 
of Mississippi, Wright of Tennessee, and Zolli- 
coffer.—100. 

[The announcement of the result was follow- 
ed by considerable laughter. | 

The question recurring on the third resolu- 
tion, a division thereof was asked, so that a sep- 
‘erate vote might be had, first nr the clause 
di t ing “a useless and factious agita- 
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tion of the Slavery uestion,” and then upon 
the remaining part, declaring it to be the sol- 








be restored, in fact or in substance, to the said 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, fully and 
completely.” The House, however, decided 
that the resolution was not divisible. 


The question was then taken on the said third 


resolution, and it was disagreed to, by the fol- 
lowing vote : by 


Yxas—Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Banks, 


Barbour, Bennett of New York, Benson, Billing- 
hurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, Bren- 
ton, Buffington, Burlingame, Campbell of Ohio, 
Chaffee, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cra- 


in, Camback, Damrell, Davis of Massachusetts, 
ay, De Witt, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Dunn, Dur- 


fee, Edie, Emrie, Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, 
Grow, Hall, of Massachusetts, Harlan, Harrison, 
Holloway, Horton of NewYork, Horton of Ohio, 
Howard, Kelsey, King, Knapp, Knowlton, Knox, 
Kunkel, Leiter, Mace, Matteson, McCarty, 
Meacham, Miller of New York, Moore, Morgan, 
Morrill, Mott, Murray, Nichols, Norton, Oliver 
of New York, Parker, Pelton, P 

ty) Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, Ritchie, 

Cy) 


ennington, Per- 


bbins, Roberts, Sabin, Sapp, Scott, Sherman, 


Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, Tap- 
pan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Wade, Wake- 
man, Walbridge, Waldron, Washbarne of Wis- 
consin, Washburne of Illinois, Washburn of 
Maine, Watson, Welch, Wood, Woodruff, and 
Woodworth—100. 


Nays—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barclay, Barks- 


dale, Bell, Bennett of Mississippi, Bocock, Bowie, 
Boyce, Branch, Broom, Burnett, Cadwalader, 
Campbell of Kentucky, Carlile, Caruthers, Cas- 
kie, Clingman, Cobb of Georgia, Cobb of Ala- 
bama, Cox, Cullen, Davidson, Davis of Mary- 
land, “Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Englieh, 
Etheridge, Eustis, Eyans, Faulkner, . Foster, 
Fuller of Pennsylvania, Fuller of Maine, Goode, 
Greenwood, Hall of Iowa, Harris of Maryland, 
Harris of Alabama, Harris of Illinois, Haven, 
Herbert, Hoffman, Houston, Jewett, Jones of 
Tennessee, Jones of Pennsylvania, Kelly, Ken- 
nett, Kidwell, Knight, Lake, Letcher, Lindley, 
Lumpkin, Humphrey Marshall of Kentucky, 
Marsh 

Queen, Miller of Indiana, Millson, Millward, 
Oliver of Missouri, Orr, Packer, Paine, Peck, 
Phelps, Porter, Powell, Puryear, Quitman, 
Reade, Ready, Ricaud, Richardson, Ruftin, Rust, 
Sandidge, Savage, Smith of Tennessee, Smith 
of Virginia, Smith of Alabama, Sneed, Stephens, 
Stewart, Swope, Talbott, Taylor, Trippe, Un- 
derwood, Valk, Walker, Warner, Watkins, 
Wheeler, Whitney, Williams, Winslow, Wright 
of Tennessee, and Zollicoffer—103. 


all of Illinois, Maxwell, McMullen, Me- 


Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania, then submitted 


the following resolution, upon which he demand- 
ed the previous question : 


Resolved, That a useless and factious agita- 


tion of the question of Slavery, in or out of 
Congress, is unwise, unjust to a portion of the 
American people, injurious to every section of 
our country, and therefore should not be coun- 
tenanced. 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, requested the gen- 


tleman to strike from his resolution the words 
“useless and unnecessary.” He (Mr. Jones) 
thought that all agitation was useless and un- 
necessary, as well as wrong. 


Mr, Fuller consented to modify his resolution 


as requested by the gentleman from Tennessee. 


And the resolution was accordingly modified 


so as to read “that any agitation,” &c. 


The previous question was then seconded. 
Mr. Meacham, of Vermont, desired to offer 


the following, as a substitute for the resolution, 
but was prevented from doing so by the opera- 
tion of the previous question: 


vesolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 


the repeal of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
prohibiting Slavery north of latitude 36° 30°, 
was an example of useless and factious agita- 
tion of the Slavery question, both in and out of 
Congress, which was unwise and unjust to a 
portion of the American people. |Laughter.] 


Mr. Ball, of Ohio, moved that the resolution 


of Mr. Fuller be laid 6n the table; which mo- 
tion was disagreed to—yeas 92, nays 110. 


The resolution was then adopted by the fol- 


lowing vote: 


Yras—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barclay, Barks- 


dale, Bell, Bennett of Mississippi, Bocock, Bowie, 
Boyce, Branch, Broom, Burnett, Cadwalader, 
Camphell of Kentucky, Carlile, Caruthers, Cas- 
kie, Clingman, Cobb of Georgia, Cobb of Ala- 
bama, Cox, Cullen, Davidson, Davis of Mary- 
land, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, English, 


Etheridge, Eustis, Evans, Faulkner, Foster, 


Fuller of Pennsylvania, Fuller of Maine, Goode, 
Greenwood, Hall of Ohio, Harris of Maryland, 


Harris of Alabama, Harris of Lilinois, Haven, 
Hoffman, Houston, Jewett, Jones of Tennessee, 
Jones of Peansylvania, Kelly, Kennett, Kidwell, 
Lake, Letcker, Lindley, Lumpkin, Humphrey 
Marshall of Kentucky, Marshall of Illinois, 
Maxwell, McMullen, McQueen, Miller of Indi- 
ana, Millson, Millward, Oliver of Missouri, Orr, 
Packer, Paine, Peck, Phelps, Porter, Powell, 
Puryear, Quitman, Reade, Ready, Ricaud, Rich- 
ardson, Ruffin, Rust, Sandidge, Savage, Smith 
of Virginia, Smith of Alabama, Sneed, Stephens, 
Stewart, Swope, Talbott, Taylor, Trippe, Un- 
derwood, Valk, Walker, Warner, Watkins, 
Wheeler, Whitney, Williams, Winslow, Wright 
of Mississippi, Wright of Tennessee, and Zolli- 
coffer—101. 

Nays—Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Banks, 


Barbour, Bennett of New York, Benson, Billing- 
hurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, Bren- 
ton, Buffington, Burlingame, Campbell of Ohio, 


Chaffee, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cra- 


gin, Cumback, Damrell, Davis of Massachu- 


setts, Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick Dickson, Dodd, 
Dunn, Durfee, Hdie, Emrie, Giddings, Gilbert, 
Granger, Grow, Hall of Massachusetts, Harlan, 
Harrison, Holloway, Horton of New York, Hor- 
ton of Ohio, Howard, Kelsey, King, Kuapp, 
Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Kunkel, Leiter, Mat- 
teson, McCarty, Meacham, Miller of New York, 
Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Murray, Nichols, 
Norton, Oliver of New York, Parker, Pelton, 
Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Pur- 
viance, Robbins, Roberts, Sabin, Sapp, Scott, 
Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, Strana- 
han, Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, 
Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Wash- 
burne of Wisconsin, Washburne of Illinois, 
Washburn of Maine, Watson, Welch, Wood, 
Woodruff, and Woodworth—100. 

Mr. Meacham, of Vermont, then submitted 
the following resolution, upon which he de- 
manded the previous question : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
prohibiting Slavery north of latitude 36° 30, 
was an example of useless and factious agita- 
tion of the Slavery question, unwise and un- 
just to the Américan people, 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, also wished to 
offer a substitute for the resolution of Mr. 
Meacham, as follows: 

Resolved, That the original friends of the 
Kansas and Nebraska act, though in a large 
majority on this floor, deem this a fit occasion 
to extend to the country their congratulations 
upon the encouraging progress of their cause, 
and the brightening prospect of its ultimate 
success. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, desired to know how 
these substitutes could be offered when the pre- 
vious question was pending? He had a drawer 
full he should like to offer. 

The Clerk stated that the substitutes were 
out of order, and that no amendment could 
now be offered. 3 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, gave notice, that if 
the previous question should be voted down, he 
would offer his resolution as a substitute for 
that of the gentleman from Vermont. 

The question was seconded, and the ques- 
tion being on the adoption of the resolution, it 
was agreed to by the following vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Banks, 
Barbour, Bennett of New York, Benson, Bil- 


linghurst, Bingham, Ry Bliss, Bradshaw, 


Brenton, Broom, Buffington, Burlingame, Oamp- 
pell of Ohio, Chaffee, Clark, Clawson, Colfax, 
Comins, Coyode, Cragin, Cumback, Damrell, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Day, Dean, De Witt, 
Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Dunn, Durfee, Edie, 
Emrie, Etheridge, Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, 
Grow, Hall of husetts, Harlan, Harrison, 
Haven, Holloway, Horton of New Some, Haw: 

aPP, 


ton of Ohio, Howard, Kelsey, King, 

Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Kunkel, Leiter, Mat- 
teson, McCarty, Meacham, Miller of New York, 
Millward, Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Mur- 
ray, Nichols, Norton, Oliver of New York, 
Parker, Pelton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, 
Pringle, Purviance, Robbins, Roberts, Sabin, 
Sepp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stan- 


ton 

Todd, Wade, ; 
Washburne of Wisconsin, Washburne of Illi- 
nois, Washburn of Maine, Watson, pee 
Wells, Wheeler, Whitney, ‘Vood, Woodruff, 
Woodworth—103. . 


Tappan, Thorington, Thurston 
"Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, 


Nays—Mesars. Aiken, Allen, Barclay, Barks- 


dale, Bennett of Mississippi, Bocock, Bowie, 
Boye, Blanche Burnett, Cadwalader, ie au: 
of Kentucky, Carlile, Caruthers, Caskie, Cling- 
man, Cobh of Georgia, Cobh of Alabama, Cox, 





Faulkner, Foster, Fuller of Fal- 






ler of ne, Goode, Greenwood Hall of Iow 
Harris of Maryland; Hasta of Alsbamis, Matcid 
of Illinois, Herbert, Hoffman, Houston, Jewett, 


Jones of Tennessee, Jones of Pennsylvania, 
Kelly, Reapett Kidwell, Lake, Letcher, Lind- 
ley, a H. Marshall of Kentucky, Mar- 
shall of Illinois, Maxwell, McMullen, McQueen, 
Miller of Indiana, Millson, Oliver of Missouri, 
Orr, Packer, Paine, Peck, Phel Porter, Pow- 
ell, Quitman, Ready, Ricaud, Hichardson, Ruf- 
fin, Rust, Sandidge, Savage, Smith of Virginia, 
Smith of Alabama, Sneed, Stephens, Stewart, 
Swope, Talbott, Taylor, Trippe, Underwood, 
Valk, Walker, Warner, Warkins, Williams, 
Winslow, Wright of Mississippi, Wright of Ten- 
nessee, and Zollicoffer—93, 

During the call of the roll— 

Mr. Giddings, of Obio, suggested that the 
gentleman from Georgia should now offer his 
resolution. 

Mr. Stephens, replied that his proposition 
was only intended as a substitute for that which 
had already been adopted. [Laughter. | 

And then, at half past three o'clock, the 
House adjourned, 


Monday, January 28, 1856. 
SENATE. 

In the Senate this morning, Senator Bigler, 
of Pennsylvania, appeared, and was qualitied . 
and took his seat. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick gave notice that he will to- 
morrow move to proceed to the election of a 
printer of the Senate. 

Mr. Cass addressed the Senate, and the gal- 
leries and lobbies were densely crowded. In 
alluding to Central American affairs, he ad- 
verted, in the corse of his remarks, to an in- 
timation made by the National Intelligencer, 
“that the country might be drifting into diffi- 
culties.” He said he did not believe it—he 
thought that the ship of State was on its way 
on its true course, and the pilot doing his duty. 

Mr. Cass used strong language denunciatory 
of the position assumed by Great Britain, in 
relation to the protectorate in Central Ameri- 
ca, characterizing the pretension of setting up 
a King over the Mosquito Indians as a mere 
mockery, under which England alone exercised 
real authority, 

This statement was corroborated by Mr. 
Clayton, who read extracts from documents to 
show that the British vice consul was the real 
Governor of the Mosquito, and gave titles to 
land in his own name. 

Mr. Collamer gave his views relative to the 
construction of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, show- 
ing that there was no possible pretext for the 
present assumption of England ; that the occu- 
pation she agreed not to exercise was only 
prospective, and had no reference to the occu- 
pation which she then held. He, however, 
thought the time for legislative action had not 
arrived, inasmuch as the President, in his an- 
nual message, expressed hopes that there might 
still be an amicable adjustment of the contro- 
versies between this Government and Britain. 

Mr. Seward here obtained the floor, when the 
subject was postponed, and the Senate adjourn- 
ed till Thursday. 

HOUSE. 

Immediately after reading the Journal this 
morning, Mr. Leiter offered a resolution for the 
election of Speaker by the plurality vote. 

On motion of Mr. Wheeler, it was tabled— 
yeas 106, nays 100. 

Mr, Tyson submitted a resolution in a spirit 
of compromise, namely, an election by a plu- 
rality, giving the candidates receiving not less 
than twenty-five votes the appointment of the 
standing committees, in proportion to their 
relative strength. Rejected. . 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, called attention to a 
letter published in the Cleveland Herald, writ- 
ten by his colleague, Mr. Wade, deeming re- 
marks therein affecting his veracity, if not per- 
sonal honor. Why his colleague should impute 
treachery to him in connection with Mr. Thor- 
ington’s offering a resolution the other day, de- 
claring Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, Speaker, was 
beyond his comprehension. 

fr. Thorington explained, saying the state- 
ment in the letter regarding Mr. Campbell, of 
Qhio, was unmitigatedly false in inference and 
fact, Mr. Campbell knowing nothing of his 
purpose previous to the introduction of that 
resolution. 

Messrs. Sherman and Leiter said that Mr. 
Campbell did not come into the Hall that day 
until the House was voting on the resolution, 
and but for their dissuasion he would have 
risen and requested Mr. Thorington to with- 
draw the resolution. 

Mr. Houston said, in reply toa remark in 
the letter, that all the Democrats who were 
present on that day voted on the subject. 

Mr. Wade remarked that in that letter he in- 
tended to make no direct charge. He had 
merely given his impressions at the time that 
some of the professed Republicans, by their 
conduct, were playing into the hands of the Ad- 
ministration men. He was happy to admit the 
full force and breadth of the disclaimers of his 
colleague, | Mr. Campbell. ] 

Mr. Dunn likewise made some allusion to the 
letter, bearing heavily on Mr. Wade and others. 

Mr. Stewart, of Maryland, offered a resolution 
providing that the Clerk administer the oath to 
the several members, but it was disagreed to. 

The House then voted for Speaker with the 
following result; Banks, 97; Orr, 67; Fuller, 
35; Pennington, 3; Edie, 2; T. L. Harris, 1; 
and Williams, 1. Whole number of votes, 206 ; 
necessary to a choice, 104. 

The House then adjourned. 





From the New York Evening Post. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky has been giving a new illustration 
of her respect for freedom of speech and the 
privileges of education. A Mr. Brady, the prin- 
cipal of a public school in Louisville, and a na- 
tive af Ohio, had the honor of being tarred and 
feathered by the School Committee, for writing 
to the Oxford Citizen, an Ohio paper, a descrip- 
tion of a negro sale in Louisville. His punish- 
ment is thus described by himself: 


“ On Friday night last, about 9 o’clock, while 
he was at his rooms in the house of a friend, 
there was a knock at the door, and a colored 
boy appeared, and said that the Chairman of 
the School Committee wished to see Mr. Brady. 
Mr. Brady thought the summons strange, and 
unsuspectingly went to the dogr, when he was 
seized and dragged through the front yard to 
the street, there being not more than seven or 
eight persons engaged in the work of violence. 
He was amazed, and could not think but that 
he was the victim of some queer practical joke, 
yet he did not know who would presume to take 
such liberties with him. When he was in the 
street, he was thrown down, and then began to 
call for help, when one of the ruffians told him 
if he did not shut his mouth his throat would 
be cut. He still continued to shout for assist- 
ance, however, and was then severely choked, 

“No one answered his cries for help, and 
some of the hair was torn from his scalp, and 
then a small quantity of black paint was poured 
over his head. This ran down and stained his 
face, and to some extent soiled his clothes, 
which were also considerably torn in the scuffle. 
But he was not stripped, nor was his head shav- 
ed; neither was he tarred, and not a feather 
was used. As the party were leaving him, he 
asked what he had done that he hott be treat- 
in that manner, and he was told: ‘ You wrote 
that Oxford letter!’ Such was the revelation 
to him of his great crime. On returning to the 
house, he discovered that his pocket-book was 
gone, and he was personally in a deplorable 
condition. He was almost speechless se the 
terrible choking that he had suffered, and his 
jaw was dislocated, and pained him excessive- 

His face was also scratched in places, and 
the villanous compound was dreadfally disagree- 
able. He sent for a physician; and the stain 
‘is removed from his face and head, while only 
a hoarseness indicates the severity of the rufiian- 
ly treatment of his throat.” 

The following is the offensive part of the let- 

ter which Mr. Brady wrote, and which was con- 
sidered sufficient cause for this hideous outrage. 
The writer had described the Christmas ‘estivi- 
ties, and thus proceeds : 
“Curiosity at beholding a crowd so much 
denser than at the church, attracted my atten- 
tion, and led me to halt a moment, when lo! 
thete came to my ears the hoarse notes of an 
auctioneer, selling a fellow creature, a human 
being to the highest bidder. 

“ Never were my feelings so much shocked, 
Though I had before witnessed the horrid spec- 
tacle of the sale of a human being, yet, upon 
this day, commemorative of such an event as 
can never be known again upon earth—the birth 
of the immaculate and only son of God—and 
after such a discourse as that to which we had 
just listened, to witness a deed so revolting at 
any time to the feelings of any one in the 








so contradi of eve 
whom the day kod bene 
beyond description, and to hear the 

crying, with stentorian voice, ‘ 
bid for this boy,’ ‘a fine likel 
ust be sold to the hi 
and shocked me beyond 
measure. It was almost enough to make one 
ashamed that he belonged to a race of beings 
that could so prey upon their species. 

“O4! what a contrast was this scene, almost 
at the door of the church, to what we might of the most learned and skillful men of the age, in hix 
have expected of that community of which we 
had just heard so favorable an account. If this 
scene was thought to be in accordance with the 
a character, and the minister had such The mere fact that such a diséase is ever curable, at- 

nes 7 ae when : = — high ss 
terms of the communi as he must have ‘li 
had,) I wondered, oaths 4 suited, that they hope and reanimate failing courage in the heart of every 
did not yore Jer ry id wt church after the 
sermon, an ore the benediction, the minis- ’ 
ter being auctioneer. Perhaps, hon ever, they WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
te oe they could not get such a crowd well tested in all the complaints for which it is re % 

as they wanted, and therefore they came - gs wee 
to the way leading up to the Temple of Justice 


oing for $1,285,’ ‘m 
der.’ It disgusted 





THE LEMMON CASE. 


In compliance with the joint resolution adopt- 
ed by the General Assembly in 1853, the Gov- TICKNOR & FIELDS 
a has appointed Andrew Stevenson, Esq., 
the associate counsel with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to prosecute before the Supreme Court of} RECENT SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. 
the State of New York the appeal taken from BY CHARLES SUMNER. 
the decision of a Judge in that State, by which 
Jonathan Lemmon, a citizen of Virginia, was Stand upon free soil, with a people free.” 
deprived of his slaves. 

It is understood that the Governor of New In one Volume, 16mo, 
York, under a resolution of the Legislature of 
that State, has appointed the Hon. E. D. Cul- 
ver and Joseph Blunt, associates, with Hon. 
Ogden Hoffman, Attorney General of New Sectional,” a tile which has now passed iuto a watch- 
York, to manage the case on behalf of the ap-) word. 








Porv.ation or New York. 


atorial districts. 
State, on the first day of June last, was 
3,470,059, being an increase, since 1845, of] they possess, united with their literary merit, these pro- 
865,564, and since 1850, of 272,665. This ductions have no equal among us.—Hunt’s Merchanis? 
total includes 632,753 aliens. 
voters in the State is as follows: 


Tre number of 








“A private des- 


ires in March, 1857, 
e term of President very great speech. 
There will, therefore, be no | &tive, and furnished new evidence of the danger of pro- 
vacancy in the Cabinet caused by this election. 








BALTIMORE MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, January 29, 1856 


Flour, Howard Street 
Flour, City Mills - 


Rye, Pennsylvania 
Rye, Virginia - 


Oats, Pennsylvania 


Timothy Seed - 
Hay, Timothy - - 


Potatoes, Mercer - 
Bacon, Shoulders - 


Lard, in barrels 
Lard, in kegs - 
Wool, Unwashed - 
Wool, Washed - 
Wool, Pulled - 
Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine 
Wool, Choice Merino 
Butter, Western, in kegs 


NEW YORK MARKET, 

Carefully prepared to ‘Tuesday, January 29, 1856. 
Flour, State brands - - - - $8.06 
Flour, State brands, extra - 
Flour, Western 
Flour, Southern 


Basen, Shoulders 


Lard, in kegs - 
Butter, Western 


or a, a eee ee ee A we 6 Ore ORO 6.0 6. ft & oO eo .e Ce. €. © 
. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA: WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 31, 1866. 7 
didactic wri- it, : faim B, Salih, ‘ness, Bibs, THppe, | ein Auty’ ot sembors w in their efforts | Davidson, Davis of Déiwdall, Ka- | degree it titjimeond ). iota 
y Sec Sr ie ned to | Shire, aating ap Gontling uieorcte, when | Underwood, Vali, Walker, Whitney, and Zoli | “until the Missour Teatdoton ‘of 1640 should | mundoon’ “Rots tty Buty" ran, yet ae ec siege 2 are OxNGENATED RITTERS, 


We hear of fresh triumphs every day, from the use of 


the Oxygenated Bitters. The cures it is eecs 

: ‘ p fect = 
ry side are without, precedent. People who tf Dorel 
from dyspzpsia for years have been entire! 
a few bottles. 
SETH W. FOWLE & CC., 138 Washington streets 
Boston, Proprietors. Sold by their agents everywhere. 


y relieved by 





CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 
Sir James Clark, Physician to Queen Victoria, and one 
“Treatise” on Consumption, says: “That Pulmonary 
Consumption admits of a cure, is no longer a matter of 
doubt; it has been elearly demonstrated by the research- 
es of Laennee and other modern pathologists.” 
tested by such unimpeachable authority, should inspire 
sufferer from this disease. 
The remedy which we offer has cured thousands. 


Not only emanates from a regular physician, bat has been 


mended. 
If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 


“Oh! how I wished for a Paul to stand up Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
before them, at the entrance to this temple, and W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom ail orders should be 
‘reason to them,’ as to Felix, ‘of righteousness, addressed, and for sale by his agents. 17 
of temperance, and of judgment to come.’ Like | ——————————————————— <= 
Felix, they must have ‘trembled’ at his reason- | BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS. 
ing, but, like him, those who could be guilty of 1 ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. or Voice Loz- 
such an act of inhumanity, with all the lights 
of the 19th century beaming upon them, would | ness, Asthma, Irritation of the ‘Throat, either chronie, oc- 
probably answer, ‘Go thy way for this time; amen he | re bed ee exertion of the voeal organs 
when I have no more slaves to sell, 4 eall ae es. Vietgymen, Vocalists, Lawyers, 


enges, are made from a highly esteemed recipe, for 
the alleviation of Bronchial Aftections, Coughs, Hoarse- 


anda 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 


After the outrage, the School Committee com- | will find them an admirable substitute for water, in sooth- 
pelled Mr. Brady to resign his place, and it ing the bronchial tubes, and a valuable and etlicient rem- 


edy. Containing no opium, they ean be used as freely as 


was with some difficulty that he left the ¢ity | requisite. 


without being mobbed. He may congratulate | JOHN I. BROWN & SON. Proprie 
himself that he war not murdered, like the tutor ese regrieens, Baton. 


Agent for Washingion, J. F. CALA.AN; New Yorks 
BARNES & PARK; and sold in the prineipal cities in 
the United States and Canada. 474 





A NEW VOLUME BY CHARLES SUMNER. 


WILL PUBLISH IN FEBRUARY, 


“Such busy multitudes I fain would see 


Goethe's Faust. 





Many of these Speeches have been extensively circu- 
lated in our country, and republished in England. Among 
them is that entitled “Freedom National, and Slavery 


We have in our possession many of Mr. S.’s speeches ; 


The case is a reserved case in the Court, and and we confess that, for depth and accuracy of thought, 


for fullness of historical information, and for a species of 


will be ready for argument at its term which | gigantic morality, which treads all sophistry under fool, 
will commence on the Ist of January. " t 
Mr. Stevenson, it is understood, has accept- a single orator, speaking the English tongue, who ranks 

. ’ ’ 
ed the appointment.—Richmond Enquirer. 


and rushes at once to the right conclusion, we know not 


as his supcrior. He combines to a remarkable extent the 
perseverance of Granville Sharp, the knowledge of 
Brougham, the enthusiasm of Wilberforce, and a cour- 
age which, as be is a young man, may be expected to 


A reliminary tell powerfully on the destinies of the Republie.—Edin- 
report of the census of New York, taken in yo ee sath hain, x 
1855, has been laid before the Legislature of] .,, oman can deny that Charles Sumoer is a ready, ac- 


complished, and forcible writer, capable alike of great 


This report embraces the returns | elegance and great strength.— Boston Post. 
of population in all the particulars necessary} The orations of Mr. Sumner belong to the literature cf 
to enable the Legislature to reapportion the | America. * * Pure and highly classical in style, 


strong in argument, and rich and glowing in imagery, 


members of Assembly and reorganize the Sen- and, in some parts, almost reaching the poetic, they come 
The total population of the | to the reader always fresh, always interesting and at- 


iractive. * * * In the elevation of sentiment, the 
high and lofty moral tone and grandeur of thought whicle 


Magazine. 


Let us take a few lines from the speech of Hon. Charles 
Sumner, one of those powerful intellects and noble hearts 
that have shone so brightly in our sister country. * * * 
What nobije eloquence !—London Times. 

Every man, woman, and child, should read the speech 
of the Senator trom Massachusetts. It would be difficult 
to say too much for this noble effort; and it is impossible 
to convey an adequate idea of its beauty and strength. TF 
have not been accustomed to praise this Senator; but the 


Later From Mexico—Conspiracy TO OvER- heart must be cold, and thatjudgmentlamentably distorted, 
THROW THE GoVERNMENT.—New Orleans, Jan. which could withold his well-earned tribute from this day’s 
28.—The steamer Texas has arrived from Vera 
Cruz, with dates to the 22d. Anarchy prevailed } speech on the Fugitive Slave Act. 
throughout the country. 
had cons vired to overthrow the Government policy of the earlier an 
and estab ish an empire, had been arrested, but | of the later and meaner statesmen of America.—London 
had made his escape, and, joined by a power- ponme ; 
ful army, was besieging Puebla, with prospects 1arles Sumner was welcomed by the West as one of 


acquittance.—New York Times. 
We would recommend a close and earnest study of the 
* * * Apart from 


Haro y Talirez, who its noble and affecting eloquence, it is one of the closest 


and most convincing arguments we have ever read on the 
greater, as contrasted with that 


the true men of the Republic, and leaves it with the con- 


Generals Pacheco and Series came } viction—burnt in upon the heart of the People of the 
the Texas, being exiled in con- West—that the Republic has no abler or honester states- 


man.—Chicago Tribune. 


No petson, even the most prejudiced, will mistake him 
foracommonman, * * * Few will deny the charms 


Mississirr1 Senator.—The New Orleans of his brilliant rhetoric. * * * Sumner is the Macau- 
Picayune of the 18th says: 
patch received in this city, dated at Jackson, | thai in no wise detracts from Mr. Sumner’s accomplish- 
(Miss.,) announces the election of Jefferson | ™e™'s a5 a gentleman, and his eloquent and scholarly 


lay of Abolition.— New Orleans Delta. 
There are few men so ultra on the slave question; but 


attainments in literature and statesmanship.—Lowisville 


Davis, now Secretary of War, to the United] Courier. 

States Senate, by a majority of twelve votes. A few, like the distinguished Senator, whose speech 
He will succeed Stephen Adams, the present we prefix to this article, acquire fame in ‘the Senate. — 
Senator, whose term ex 
on the same day that t 
Pierce will close. 


Edinburgh Review. 
Candor compels me to say that Mr. Sumner made 2 
lt was able, eloquent, and argument- 


voking talent and genius against a man or his meas- 
ures.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

That a lecture should be repeated in New York is a 
rare occurrence. ‘That 2 lecture on Anti-Slavery should 
be repeated in New Yark, even before a few despised 
Anti-Slavery lecture should be repeated night after night 


: ° & fy ies,” is : a 2 -currence > the 
Married, January 24th, 1856, at Henrietta, huatics,” is an unparalleled occurrenee. But that an 
New York, by Joseph Brown, Esq., the father | to successive multitudes, each more enthusiastic than ihe 
of the bride, Samvuet C. BLackwe1t, Esq., of last, marks the epoch of a revolution in popular feeling ; 
Cincinnati, and Rev. Anrorn 


it is an era in the history of Liberty. Niblo’s Theatre was 


ETTE L. Brown, crowded last evening, long before the hour of commence- 


ment. Hundreds stood through the three hours’ lecture. 
Mr. Sumner’s speech was the greatest oratorical and logic- 
al success of the year, and was most enthusiastically 


praised by the largest audience yet gathered in New York 
to hear a lecture.—New York Tribune. 


Orders for Mr. Sumner’s New Volume now received by 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 
COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 





PY C. DERBY has this day associated with himself ED- 
e WIN JACKSON, (for many years.with and of the 
tirm of PHINNEY & CO.,) and, under the firm and style 
of DERBY & JACKSON, the business of Publishing and 
Selling of Books will be continued, with increased tacili- 


lies, at the old stand, 


DERBY & JACKSON, 
WILL PUBLISH— 
Saturday, January 19th. 

CAMP FIRES OF THE RED MEN: Or, A Hundred 
Years Ago. By J. R. Orton, M.D. With iliustrations 
12mo, $1.25. : 

Tuesday, January 22d. 

JACKSON AND NEW ORLEANS. An Authentic Nar- 
rative of the Memorable Achievements of the American 
Army, under Andrew Jackson, before New Orleans, in 
the Winter of 1814-15. By Alexander Walker, (late of 
the N. O. Delta.) With Frontispiece. 12mo, $1.25. 

Thursday, January 24th. 


ALONE, By Marion Harland. A new and revised edi- 


13} tion, uniform with “The Hidden Path.” 12mo, $1.25. 


Saturday, January 26th. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES OF A PASTOR AND 
a TEACHER, By the Author of “Parish Side.” 12mo, $1. 


123 Tuesday, January 29th. 
13} A HUNTER’S LIFE AMONG LIONS, ELEPHANTS, 


AND OTHER WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTH AMER- 
ICA. By R. G.Cumming. With an introduction, by 
Bayard Taylor, Colored illustrations, 12mo, $1.50. 


NEARLY READY. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA. Ay Alexander Humboldt. 
‘Translated from the Spanish, with Notes and a prelimi- 
nary Essay, by J.S. Thrasher. Witha Map. i2mo. 


THE LOST HUNTER: A Tale of Early Times. 12mo. 
HOME. By Anna Leland. 12mo. 

WOMAN'S FAITH: A Tale of Southern Life. 12mo. 
MARRIED, NOT MATED. A New Novel by Alice Ca- 


11#] rey. 12mo, 
14} | THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GIRLS: A Story of Ver- 


mont. By Blythe White,jr. One neat 12mc. 

THE CREOLE ORPHANS: A Tale of Louisiana. By 
J. 8. Peacocke, M. D., of Mississippi 12mo. 

BEECHER’S LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. A New 
Sdition, revised by the Author. 

WAU BUN;; or, The Early Day in the Northwest. By 
Mrs. John H. Kinzie, of Chicago. &vo. Illustrated. : 

SIMMS’ LIFE OF GENERAL GREEN. A New Edi- 
tion. 12me. 

GILLIES’ HISTORY OF GREECE: Its Colonies and 
Conquests, to the Division of the Macedonian Empire 
Including the History of Literature, Philcsophy, and the 
Fine Arts. Complete in one volume. Illustrated 8vo. 

FERGUSON'S HISTORY OF ROME: The History of 
the secuuees and Termination of the Roman Republic. 
With a Notice of the Author, by Lord Jeffrey. Uniform 
with Gillies’ History of Greece. Svo. 

EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. A 
New Edition. 8vo. 





IN PRESS. 

THE COURT OF NAPOLEON ; or, Society Under the 
First Empire. With Portraits of Its Beauties, Wits, and 
Heroines, By Frank B. Goodrich, (“ Dick ‘Tinto.”) Svo. 

VICTORIA; or, The World Overcome. By Caroline 
Chesebro. 12mo. 

THE SPARROWGRASS PAPERS. By Fred. 8. Coz- 
zens. 12mo. . 

GABRIEL VANE—HIS FORTUNE and HIS FRIENDS, 
12mo. By Jeremy Loud. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF A. 8. ROE, 4 Vols. 
Author of James Montjoy, Long Look Ahead, &c , (in- 


11g cluding a new Volume.) 


A NEW BOOK, by John R. Thompson, Editor of the South- 
ern Literary Messenger. 

REDBUD'S NECKLACE, a Story of the Old Virginia 
Frontier. By John Esten Cooke, Author of “The Vir- 


104]  ginia Comedian.” 12mo. 


A NEW NOVEL, by the Autlior of “Isora’s Child’, 
12mo. 


THINE "AND MINE. A Beautiful Story’ By Flora 
Neale, of Baltimore. 12mo. 

THE BROTHER CLERKS. A Tale of New Orleans, 
By Mary Ashley. 12mo. 

YOUNG LADY’S GUIDE TO PERFECT GENTILITY. 
A New Book of Etiquette. By Emily iggpizarte ee 
“THE LION HUNTER OF ALGERIA les of 
the Chase in Northern Africa,” translated from the 
French of Jules Gerard, by Charles E. Whitehead. 

A NEW NOVEL, by A.8. Roe, author of “ A Long Look 


Ahead. 
ERB ‘KSON, late J. C. D 
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